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‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


LORD, preserve Thy people; maintain true, righteous justice and worldly govern- 
A PRAYER BY LUTH ER ment everywhere: so that all things may take place in an orderly way and peace may 
FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT 


not be destroyed by revolution or secret enmity and plotting, nor the external good order 


be corrupted by debased and impure living or disturbed by other offenses. Amen. 
Selected Sayings of Jesus 
By Margaret R. Seebach, W. H. Greever, S. H. Kornmann 


Wirtere Articles 
ROY L. WINTERS The God We Face 


| MILDRED E. WINSTON Capacity for Service 
e / A 
Fe oO ANDIGUEORIZ Holman Hunt's Lenten Pictures 


ROBERT C. HORN | From Apostolic Times 


J.C. KUNZMANN Revelation—The Great Harlot 


Book Reviews Open Letters 


News Letters 


A. C. Knudsen, E. A. Tappert, Japan, Canada, Florida, 
C. R. Botsford, G. F. Genszler, Northwest Synod, Venango Trail, 
L. W. Rupp, P. L. Foulk, Altoona, Pa., Florida, Eastern 
W. E. Pugh, G. D. Keister, Ohio, Toledo, Ohio, Pittsburgh 
F. E. Strobel, S. N. Carpenter Pastors 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


LITTLE ENOUGH—AND YET! 
What the lad had was little enough, indeed; but it was Jesus Christ Who 
presided and distributed; and the food reached even for five thousand persons. 
We look on the masses who today are unfed with the Bread of Life. We look 
at the little resources we possess. What we give for the work of American Mis- 
sions is little, indeed, and there are millions in this country who are unfed with 
the Word. But Christ can take your little and make it much. 


Qe ee a an 
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FELLOW PASTORS 1900-1910 


Dr. Sanford N. Carpenter Pays Tribute to Brethren in the Pittsburgh 
Ministerial Association 


My First experience of the Lutheran 
Ministerial Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was early in April 1900. It was the be- 
ginning of the century and of a new life 
for me. 

I had come in from “Brushton” with 
news; a short story of personal triumph. 
Twice I had preached at the “Brushton” 
(now St. Stephen) Church the day before. 
At the meeting I announced with some 
degree of satisfaction: “They elected me 
pastor.” For a youngster it was a proud 
moment. 

But well do I recall the “fools-rush-in- 
where-angels-fear-to-tread” look on the 
face of one of the men as he turned and 
stage-whispered to another: “Who is that 
young fellow to undertake a job like 
Brushton?” It was a disillusioning intro- 
duction, one which was followed by many 
more of the same sort. 

I was to learn that the Monday morning 
meeting of the Association was not only 
a place for good fellows to get together: 
it was also a sort of haven for tired spirits 
where once a week we piled up our moun- 
tain of miseries and evoked what sympathy 
harassed pastors had to spare for others. 
At other times it was a rock of privilege 
and a mountain of triumph where we of- 
fered each other the encouragement of 
definite advance and victory in the King- 
dom of God. Generally, the meeting was 
a balm for headache, a solace for heart- 
ache, and a cure for what was ailing one. 


These were the days before the merger, 
when the ministers of the “Council” met 
weekly at the First Church on Grant 
Street. Only once in three months did we 
dare risk a closer fellowship in a “union” 
meeting or service. It was unfortunate for 
all of us that there was little active co- 
operation and plenty of unhealthy rivalry; 
but it was a necessary link in the chain 
of progress, the inevitable step in the order 
of events that finally brought us together. 
We recall with pleasure the genial and 
whole-souled Dr. David Geissinger, our 
good host at the First Church. When he 
was buried from the church he served for 
many years, everyone who knew him 
mourned his loss and the whole Lutheran 
ministry of Pittsburgh gathered in deep 
sorrow at his obsequies. 


Our Association to which pastors of the 
General Synod belonged met at old Trin- 
ity Church on Stockton Avenue, which 
was then in Alleghany. The city has since 
changed the geographic location by legal 
fiat to “Pittsburgh, North Side.” There 
was the hovering genius of our host, the 
genial Dr. Alonzo J. Turkle, present every 
Monday morning. We remember the merry 
twinkle in his eye, the gentle smile, the 
kindly grip of his hand, his well chosen 
words and phrases, his sympathetic ap- 
proach to every problem. Everyone loved 
Dr. Turkle: among the older men he was 
held in deep fraternal respect; while we 
younger men secretly admired him enough 
to enthrone him as our hero and pattern 


of life. To be like him or to have his ap- 
proval was a sort of “ne plus ultra” among 
us. His recent passing to the Church Tri- 
umphant enlarges for us all the “treasures 
laid up in heaven.” 


There was the somewhat quixotic H. S. 
Gilbert, who came over from the “Coun- 
cil” to be pastor of St. Mark’s, North Side. 
He delighted in the exposition of Old 
Testament texts. I shall never forget his 
sermon on “Hiel the Bethelite.” His strong 
insistence on strict liturgical practice and 
the vestments of the clergy got him into 
difficulties with a congregation that had 
never had training or experience in any 
“form” of worship. He was an able politi- 
cian, but a little short on diplomacy. The 
story of his troubles enlivened many a 
session of the Association. Gilbert was a 
man of rare personal charm and genius 
with a broad scope of knowledge and in- 
terests. 


His place at St. Mark’s was filled by the 
sweet-souled and somewhat irenice Dr. Eli 
Miller. His gentle spirit and ready tact 
were well calculated to pour in the oil of 
peace and of healing. He and his noble 
family were like the soft touch of South- 
ern breezes in the community life. He was 
a man well fitted by natural qualities and 
experience to inspire the love and con- 
fidence of his fellow ministers. 


And—J. S. Lawson. I remember him as 
one of the elders whose “eye was un- 
dimmed and whose natural force was un- 
abated,” by the swift passing of the years. 
He was the watchful editor of The Lu- 
theran Monthly, which served effectually 
as a “bureau of information” and a liaison 
among the churches in those early mission 
days. He was always prodding us about 
our “notes” and urging the advertisement 
copy which furnished the sinews of finance. 
His tall form, his erect posture, and his 
attentive attitude marked him as a man 
of dignity and worth. 


When I first entered the Association, 
Dr. Elmer J. Bittle was pastor of Alpha 
Church at Turtle Creek, where he laid 
enduring foundations, broad and deep. 
Later he was to be our Superintendent of 
Home Missions in the synod. As such, his 
skill and diplomacy, his business tact and 
sympathetic understanding, were un- 
matched. We honored and respected him 
for his kindness and ability. He smoothed 
out many a wrinkle in the lives of us 
“boys,” and was a power firmly but gently 
assuring to troubled hearts. His person- 
ality added confidence in every group and 
his qualities fitted him for a broad field 
of usefulness in varied activities. His best 
service probably has been as “book man” 
of the United Lutheran Publication House 
in Pittsburgh. His long career of service 
makes him deserving of a sunset beautiful 
and serene. 

There was a young man named G. C. 
Leonard, who came to us from the African 

(Continued on page 21) 
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A NEW VENTURE IN 
LUTHERANISM 


Chicagoland Association of College Folk 
Described by Charles W. Kegley 


Witt Rogers is said to have made the 
discerning, though disturbing remark that 
Americans have such a passion for organ- 
ization that when three Americans meet 
one immediately pulls out a gavel and 
calls the meeting to order. Whether the 
observation is accurate or not, a group of 
Lutherans have been brought together and 
have formed a new organization. Theirs 
represents a new venture—highly interest- 
ing and, many have judged, more than 
mildly important. The new venture is the 
“Lutheran Alumni Association of Chicago- 
land.” Other similar associations are now 
forming in Milwaukee, Wis., Terre Haute, 
Ind., and in sections in the Northwest. 

The very phrases “new venture” and 
“Within Lutheranism” probably produce 
a variety of reactions: surprise, on the part 
of those who feel that a genuinely new 
venture simply does not come from Lu- 
theranism; or consternation, on the part 
of others who, not knowing precisely to 
what it refers, fear it might point to some- 
thing not manifestly breathing the inner 
spirit of the Augsburg Confession (un- 
altered!); or real enthusiasm over the 
birth of a vital group capable of contribut- 
ing to Christian thought and life. 

The personnel of the Lutheran Alumni 
Association consists of young men and 
women who have attended institutions of 
higher learning and who have sustained 
some sort of relationship to the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. Were 
these the full characteristics of the asso- 
ciation it could not properly be called a 
new venture. But it is definitely a new 
venture in that, for one thing, unlike a 
few groups in the East that are somewhat 
similar to it, this association represents a 
closely knit group, meeting regularly, and 
actively and personally engaged in certain 
social tasks. Furthermore, it differs from 
the alumni organizations of any particular 
college or university in that its members 
represent many different institutions, non- 
Lutheran as well as Lutheran, and every 
major synodical unit. A distinctive group, 
you will agree. 

By no means the least significant feature 
of this new venture is the fact just in- 
dicated, namely, that Lutheran persons 
holding membership in every synodical 
group participate actively in the life of 
the Association. Ponder this: in the last 
meeting in Chicago when officers were 
elected, members chose leaders with the 
following affiliations: the president, a 
member of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church; the vice-president, a member of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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WE ARE TOLD that 
these words can be 
translated in two 
other ways. Both 
clauses may be sim- 
ple statements: “Ye 
believe in God, ye 
believe also in me.” 
But this would 
hardly be applied to 
those of whom just 
afterward He said, 
“Tf ye had known 
me.” Or both clauses 


| may be imperatives: “Believe in God, believe also in me.” 
’ That is more fitting; but our familiar version accords better 
- with Jesus’ usual method of reasoning from the better known 
to the less understood. How often He said, “Ye know 
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fai ve have heard that). Lis written... 

This is one of the universal sayings, obscured for us by 
the special circumstances of its utterance. All men believe, 
in some manner, in God. Even when they worship many 


. gods, there is always a supreme being—a “father of gods and 


men’”—who is above all others. Only a fool says in his 
heart, “There is no God.” If they really believed that, why 
do those who most flaunt their atheism take so much trouble 
to explain Him away? 

So to men everywhere, in all times, Jesus says, “You 
believe in a great God, the Creator. But you can know Him 
in His fullness only by believing in me, who am sent to 
reveal him in his true character.” In fact, in this very con- 
text He makes it universal—‘No man cometh unto the 


} 


_ Father, but by me.” 


The religions of the world are not enough. The mere 
assent to the existence of God is not sufficient. To the idea 


of a Maker of the world must be added the concept of the 


Lover of souls. To the belief in One Who created all things 
for His pleasure must be added faith in One Who so loved 
the world that He gave His Son. The God of Eden must 
be interpreted by the God of Calvary. Here is the answer 
to all the pains and the problems of all the world. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Marcaret R. SEEBACH. 


“Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Matt. 4: 19. 


Tue CuurcH is talking much these days about soul-win- 
ning. It sends men and women to the utmost ends of the 
earth to preach the Gospel and to win souls to saving faith 
in Jesus Christ, in an effort to make disciples of all nations. 
Through all of its agencies at home it emphasizes the urgency 
of effective evangelism. 

Success in this greatest of all human undertakings is so 
meager that the world is rarely impressed, and the Church 


) is often depressed. Is this small success due to lack of effort? 


P 


Or, is it in any measure due to misdirected effort? Certainly 
there is not the measure of effort to be expected from Chris- 


- tians who know the need in the world, or who share the 


passion for souls which led Christ to the Cross. 

But there are two thoughts in this word of Jesus which 
those who are most interested in winning souls will do well 
to take to heart. First, no one can be a successful fisher of 
men who is not following Jesus. When He says, “Go,” He 
says also, “I am with you.” We do not win men to faith in 
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AND JESUS SAID:—— 


“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in me.” John 14: 1. 


an absentee Saviour. We do not win them even when we 
follow Jesus, if we “follow afar off.” If anyone says, “Sir, 
I would see Jesus,” we must be ready to say, “Behold the 
Lamb of God.” Men are too apt to go on this mission alone. 
When they do go alone, they are prone simply to invite 
people to “join the Church,” rather than to accept the Christ. 
“Follow me” has a profound meaning in the winning of 
souls. Second, it is to be noted that Jesus said, “I will make 
you fishers of men.” Men are not soul-winners by nature. 
We shudder a little when some talk about “selling religion,” 
or about the “technique” of evangelism, though we know 
that there is no wrong in the intended meaning of these 
terms. But at best they sound a little too much like de- 
pendence upon purely human means and methods. Souls 
are not won to faith in Christ by “lines of argument,” or by 
“applied psychology,” but by the proclamation of the Gospel 
of the present Saviour, and by the testimony of those who 
are qualified witnesses to the power of that blessed Gospel. 
Jesus has to do much for us before He can use us to win 
souls to Him. 

The tragedy, when Christians are urged to go out to win 
souls, is not in their feeling of unfitness, which feeling every- 
one should have, but in their unwillingness to give them- 
selves over to Jesus so that He can make them fit. He can 
do that, and will do it, for everyone who asks Him; but no 
one can win souls until Jesus has made him a fisher of men. 
If we follow Him, we will find men; and if we will let Him 
make us over, we will win souls. 


New York. W. H. GREEVER. 


“IT am the door: by me, if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved, and go in and out, and find 
pasture.” John 10: 9. 


IN PoRTRAYING the character of the Saviour, the Bible is 
especially rich in descriptive terms. He is called the Bread 
of Life, the Light of the World, the Bright Morning Star, 
the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the Lamb of God,—the Good 
Shepherd. He is the Door to the Church, to the Father, and 
to Eternity. 

Christ became that door for us through divine appoint- 
ment. As man, stage by stage, needed further light, God in 
His divine wisdom made possible that advanced light, cul- 
minating it by sending His Son into the world, that His will 
and His word might be given and understood. 

He came by divine appointment to fulfill for all of us the 
will of the Father. He came, heralded by angels, yet cradled 
in a manger. He ministered to the multitudes, yet in a 
humble loving way. Because of that all-embracing love for 
mankind, He became the door. 

He became that door for us by fulfilling the law. He gave 
all mankind to understand that obligations of various sorts 
rested upon them and, in the fulfilling of the divine law, the 
laws of men, too, must needs be respected. 

He became that door for us through His death. Christ 
journeyed the road to Golgotha that He might in all points 
become the door to life eternal. This is of vast importance 
to mankind, for through Christ the door, a way of salvation 
has been furnished for us. Through Him free access may 
be had to all provisions of divine grace. 

The door may be opened to us, or we may keep it closed. 
We cannot, any of us, fully comprehend the cost. That door 
is open for us because One, through willing surrender and 
sacrifice, made it so. God, all wise, all loving, declared the 
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demands of justice satisfied, and the door opened to all. 

It is interesting to study the different characters in the 
. Gospels who have availed themselves of the blessings de- 
rived through entering the open door. Zaccheus, a publican, 
shunned, criticized, but receiving new life and vision through 
Christ. A woman of Samaria, drawing water, receiving from 
the Master water of life. A leper, unclean and ostracized 
by those who were physically clean, receiving from the 
Master wholesome cleansing, physical and spiritual. They 
were called or came, but the result was satisfying—for Christ 
the Door opened to them, bringing them into real life. 

It is tragic indeed, when through neglect, or sin, or in- 
difference, we keep the door closed—the door to pardon, 
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the door to heaven, the door to life. That door, the door of 
God’s grace, closed by us, through a wilfull hardening of 
the heart against the influences of the Holy Spirit. Closed 
to us because of a persistent refusal to accept the Lord Jesus. 

The final decision is left to the individual—Christ stands 
and knocks at our hearts’ door. He is the suppliant in His 
desire to save us. No one is ever forced to become a Chris- 
tian. We have the power of choice—if we come to Him, it 
must be of our own free will. To each one of us comes the 
challenge, and it is as if the Saviour is saying to us, “I am 
the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and 
go in and out, and find pasture.” 


Washington, D. C. S. H. Kornmann. 


THE GOD WE FACE 


Dr. Roy L. Winters, Royersford, Pa., Presents Unusual Facts for Witness-bearing 


“To this end have I been born, and to this end came into 
the world that I should bear witness unto the truth.” John 
18: 37. 


IT IS A DELIGHTFUL experience to discover evidences of 
substantial progress in the records of our congregational 
activities. But to go to these identical sources to find the 
shortcomings of our work is an unwelcome and a vexing 
duty. Do we dare to do it: and if we have courage enough 
to attempt the examination, what is the outcome? Is the 
most damaging failure of our stewardship found in not keep- 
ing the faith, neglecting to preach the unsearchable riches 
of the Gospel or omitting to teach the truth about God and 
the Christian way of life? While we may be deficient in 
one or all of these avenues of service, our prevailing de- 
linquency does not lie here. It is located in the irretrievable 
losses which we suffer through indifference, lukewarmness 
and the resultant inactivity. 

During the Anniversary Appeal many methods will be 
employed to fulfill its high mission. In summoning men and 
women to serve, the impetus that emerges out of the expe- 
rience of standing before the sacred altar of God must not 
be relegated to a subordinate place. The primary object of 
our presence in the pleasant courts of the Lord is to worship 
the eternal God and to bear witness to certain inalienable 
truths. 


Above All Gods 

Among these is the fundamental idea found in the first 
word of the Decalog: that our God is above all gods. We 
testify that He is the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth. He is a revealing God Who has made His ways 
known to holy men of old, but supremely through His only 
begotten Son. In Jesus of Nazareth the ages have seen a 
picture of what God is like; in Him, too, is disclosed the 
perfect pattern showing how God would have His sons live. 
The God of Whom the worshiper witnesses is a redemptive 
Deity. Seeking the retrieval of sinful man, He made His 
Son the propitiation for iniquity. 

The God before Whom we wait ordained the Holy Chris- 
tian Church as the agency in which His redemptive process 
should be applied to the hearts of sinners. The Church is 
not, as some suppose, the assembly of the good people of 
the community for mutual edification and moral progress; 
she is the intrumentality of the living God, the pillar and 
ground of truth. As such it is not surprising to learn that 
the church surpasses every other communal attempt to 
glorify God. It follows that the chief business of men and 
women in the church is not to serve on committees or 
boards—necessary as this is—but to regard the Church as a 
divine institution and to see in her the paramount place to 
worship God and to bear witness to His Name. 


Having carried out this sacred privilege in the Church, it 
becomes our holy duty to speak for God before men. Why 
are Christians so reluctant to discuss their religion with 
others? We talk about accessions, offerings, church archi- 
tecture, the mannerisms of leaders and so forth. But to 
share the experiences of God in the human soul is almost 
unthinkable. Are the inner spiritual resources too private 
or too sacred to lift them to the level of decent conversa- 
tion? Is the assurance of freedom of religion in the Federal 
Constitution too compelling to bother about the soul of the 
man living next door? 


We Must Testify 

Chary as we Lutherans may be on this matter of sharing 
vital religious experiences, we must break down this hazard 
if the Anniversary Appeal is to be successful in reclaiming 
wandering souls and winning the unchurched. There are 
few, if any, who cannot tell in a simple manner what the 
religion of Jesus Christ means to them personally. Who can 
forget the gripping emotion of the Confirmation vow? Who 
can cast aside the ecstasy of that occasion when we entered 
into the holy bonds of matrimony? Who cannot tell about 
the responsibility that descended upon us when, through the 
sacrament of baptism, our own flesh and blood was received 
into the Church of the Redeemer? Always we shall keep 
in sacred remembrance that sad day, when bowed with 
grief, we heard the pastor say the eternal words, “Let not 
your heart be troubled. Ye believe in God; believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many mansions.” It is the 
plain truth that the religion of our blessed Lord ministers 
to human souls in every important crisis of life. Our own 
experience with Christianity impels us to bear witness to 
this unmistakable fact. Sharing what God has done for us 
is a crucial aspect of the Anniversary Appeal which every 
member of the congregations must face. 

How true this is, is shown by a glance at the geography 
of Palestine. In it are two seas. One is fresh and fish are 
found in it. On the banks are trees under whose branches 
children rollick and play. The river Jordan flows into this 
sea making its waters sparkle and laugh. 

But this same river flows on south into another sea. Here 
there is no splash of fish. There are no trees. No leaves 
flutter down to become toy barks on the water. No children 
play on its banks. Its water is bitter and briny. 

What is the difference? The sea in the north receives, but 
it does not keep. The other sea is shrewder, hoarding its 
income jealousy. The Sea of Galilee gives and lives. The 
other sea gives nothing. It is called the Dead Sea. The 
church that shares its inner experiences will live and grow. 


The church that hoards its spiritual gifts is like the sea in 
the south. It is dead. 


wf 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


“Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A Chance for a New Business Was Offered in the sugges- 
tion of Dr. H. W. Younken of the Massachusetts College of 


- Pharmacy recently. It may be of practical use during the 


coming Spring. Dr. Younken says that pharmacists are be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon foreign sources for 
medicinal plant supplies, because little effort has been made 


to cultivate them in this country. Dr. Younken is urging 


the establishment of a $100,000 fund with which to carry on 


~ experiments in the cultivation of native and foreign medic- 


inal plants here. But there is no reason why those who have 


_ gardens or small lots, and are insufficiently employed, should 


not turn this enterprise into an occupation at once. Infor- 
mation could easily be obtained from any College of 
Pharmacy. 


Orders From Germany Have Commanded all non-nat- 


- uralized German residents in the United States to withdraw 
from Fritz Kuhn’s “Amerika-Deutsche Volksbund,” an or- 
_ ganization that is agitating to educate Americans in the 
Nazi theories “for the good of the country.” The diplomatic 


purpose of the order was emphasized by Ambassador Hans 


- Dieckhoff’s call at the State Department (February 28) to 


inform Secretary Hull of his country’s action, which was 


probably stimulated by pending proposals of Congressional 
investigation of the agitations being conducted in our land. 
The publication of the order at once brought into prom- 
inence the fact that Germany has over 400,000 citizens resid- 
ing at the present time in the United States who are subject 
to the commands of the German Reich, whenever and wher- 
ever they are ordered to go. That the Reich is not willing to 
lose this considerable force in the event of war is shown by 
the further order that all non-naturalized German residents 
in this country are also to withdraw from the “Prospective 
Citizen’s League.” 


The Russian Soviet is Starting a Spiritual revival. 
Curiously enough this plan has been evoked by the unex- 
pected vitality of Christianity in the hearts of the people, 
in spite of the breakdown of the Church organization. As 
a result the Russian Commissar of Education recently stated: 
“For the moment we will change our fighting tactics against 
the Church. During the past twenty years we have used 
every sort of force in our fight against religion. That period 
is at an end. The new period will witness a spiritual fight 
against religion. This fight will call for even greater effort 
than violence. Above all we shall need a large number of 
highly trained and cultured propagandists. When the sec- 
ond period shall be closed, then the third and last period 
will be entered upon, in which religion in the Soviet Union 
will exist only as an historical memory.” The Commissar of 
Education should study the efforts and fate of Julian the 
Apostate. He, too, started a “spiritual fight” against the 
Church of his time; but the pagan temples he sought to 
restore remained empty, and in the end the outcome was 
enshrined in the phrase attributed to Julian—“O Galilean, 
Thou hast conquered!” 


The “Frankfurter Zeitung’s” View of Mussolini’s plight 
could hardly be called hostile. Yet this powerful Nazi organ 
is responsible for the statement that price increases in Italy 
have taken on disquieting proportions. Wholesale prices 
have increased from the index figure 77.8 in November 1936 
to 95.1 in November 1937, and are steadily rising. The 
index of living expenses has moved from 75.14 in January 
1935 to 96.93 in November 1937. The “political” control of 
prices established by Mussolini succeeded in stabilizing the 
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most necessary items for a while; but imported articles were 
73 per cent dearer in. May 1937 than in September 1936. The 
temporary advantage of Italy’s depreciated coinage in her 
export market has vanished, and her unfavorable trade 
balance—imports in 1937 equaled 12,655,000,000 lire as over 
against 9,397,000,000 lire exports, which means 3,258,000,000 
lire loss in 1937 as against 562,000,000 lire loss in 1936—has 
just aggravated the situation. The Zeitung concludes 
that the Italian government will have to reduce its expen- 
ditures, which is a process other nations will need to prac- 
tice. Italy’s capitalists are resisting Il Duce’s swelling enter- 
prises, no doubt remembering the 10 per cent levy on the 
capital value of stock companies last October. The extra- 
ordinary measures at present proposed to raise government 
funds would be still more confiscatory. Capitalist protests 
are growing in violence in spite of Fascist discipline. This 
is the situation that British trade privileges and loans are 
expected to relieve, if Mussolini’s pressure can achieve it— 
that and the urge of Mussolini upon his people to cut all 
imports drastically. So Italy, like Germany, seeks to become 
a self-contained nation. 


The Complacence of Florida’s Sales Talks seems to have 
extended back through the ages. However much further it 
may reach in future archaeological discoveries, the period 
of this spirit of enterprise has been pushed back to 1669. 
There was recently discovered in an Annapolis library an 
advertising circular issued from London in that year, which 
boasted of Florida—then, however, extending as far north 
as Virginia—that it contained “many sorts of fruit trees”; 
that it produced “two crops of Indian corn in one year”; 
that it had “the most temperate climate” in the world. It 
made a special bid for feminine consideration by the assur- 
ance that “any maid or single woman, if they be but civil, 
and under fifty years of age, some honest man or other will 
purchase them for wives.” It will be up to California to 
produce some earlier pamphlet if she wishes to defend her 
pre-eminence and save her face. 


It Took a Carpenter to Set the Archaeologists right, and 
at the same time to solve a mystery. For months the 
Egyptologists of New York’s Metropolitan Museum were 
puzzled by two wooden articles removed from a tomb near 
Thebes which dated back to 1494 B. C. Nothing like them 
had ever been uncovered before, nor could the discoverers 
get any help from the tomb paintings which described the 
details of ancient Egyptian life. Recently William Chapman, 
a foreman of workmen servicing the Museum, came across 
the archaeologists gathered about the strange objects and 
doing some heavy thinking. The sight of the wooden con- 
tainers reminded him of early days on the farm, and he 
casually remarked, “I see you dug up an Egyptian churn.” 
Then the savants were suddenly enlightened. 


The Nazis Have Declared War on Christian Science. The 
declaration appeared recently (Feb. 20) in their “Official 
Correspondence Bulletin,” an authoritative source of supply 
for the German press. The chief points of condemnation are 
(1) that Christian Science is out of harmony with Nazi 
principles and its theory of the State; (2) that Mrs. Eddy’s 
“teachings contradict life’s realities. From the viewpoint 
of medicine they definitely constitute a danger to the State, 
as they may easily prevent search for the real curing of 
disease”; (3) that the Christian Science practitioners are 
hurtful to the public interest because they “do not feel 
themselves obligated to be publicly listed as such”; (4) be- 
cause Christian Science is not really a religion, but an 
“Ersatz” (substitute) product, untenable, as “resting on 
conclusions read into the Bible” instead of being developed 
from it. Politically it is reprehensible to Nazi eyes, because 
it is both liberalistic and pacifistic in its teachings, and also 
because it is international in its outlook. 
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CAPACITY FOR SERVICE 


THE LUTHERAN in an Interview With Secretary Mildred E. Winston Sees Members of the 
Lutheran Student Association Preparing for Active Discipleship 


PARTICULARLY during the past twelve months, 
and to some extent in prior years, THE LUTHERAN 
has been impressed by the growing activity of 
younger members of the Church who are in 
American colleges and universities, and who 
constitute the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. You can approach their activities from 
two points of view. We mention first the 
planned work and the regular contacts of the 
Boards of Education of the Lutheran general 
bodies, through their secretaries. These have 
been successful in bringing to the surface the 
faith and loyalty of the young people and have 
provided occasions for the manifestation of these 
qualities. It has become the regular experience 
of Miss Mildred Winston and her associate sec- 
retaries when they visit seminaries, colleges and universities 
to be welcomed by pastors, faculty members, and students 
who are Lutherans. In the second place the students them- 
selves and thoughtful members of college faculties are turn- 
ing from whatever indifference could be correctly charged 
against professors in previous decades toward the more pos- 
itive values possessed by religion. That the basis of the above 
general statement fits this year 1938 became evident to THE 
LUTHERAN during an interview with Miss Winston during 
which the conference that was held at Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., March 4, 5, and 6, was described. It was 
sponsored by the North Atlantic Region of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America, which is one of the ten areas 
into which North America is divided. Its theme was “Chris- 
tian ‘Youth Action.’ ” 

We asked Miss Winston concerning this theme, whether it 
described the program or whether it was intended to in- 
dicate the fact that the young people of the Church are in 
motion forward in response to their faith and not static or 
antagonistic to the kingdom of our Lord. She answered, “It 
declares their consciousness of inner spiritual reality that 


PROF. PERLI RATNAM OF MADRAS, INDIA, AND THE 
REV. SHINICHI KAWAGIRI OF JAPAN 


can be given expression in social relationships. It repre- 
sents their convictions, their vision of discipleship and their 
desire for more intense and more intelligent participation 
in living for the Master.” 

We probed further into Miss Winston’s reactions from her 
contacts by commenting, “You are finding among these 
young people not indifference and not merely intellectual 


MISS MILDRED E. 
WINSTON 


definitions of religion but a power that is mani- 
fested when they assemble.” She replied: “One 
can observe an increasingly wholesome relation- 
ship of mind and spirit. It makes one constantly 
think that there is developing a community of 
scholar-saints. To illustrate what I mean by 
scholar let me relate an incident. The other 
night I was with a group of young student lead- 
ers and one young man said, ‘The thing stu- 
dents need now is more theology.’ He was a 
Harvard student who had taught in Cairo. A 
Y. M. C. A. secretary said, ‘You do not mean 
more theology but more religion.’ ‘No,’ said 
the young man, ‘I mean exactly what I said — 
more theology. What we must now have are 
intelligent reasons for our convictions and some- 
thing that we can build upon.’ This is exactly what students 
have in mind.” 

With the program before us wherein sub-divisions fol- 
lowed the theme, we said, “Your theme, ‘Christian Youth 
Action,’ you have sub-divided into what you called ‘Com- 
missions.’ Who selected these six Commissions?” 

The answer was, “The titles were selected by the Lutheran 
Student Association of America in council last year at the 
Ashram Assembly. Each one of the ten regions of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America has had these as its 
general outline for its district conference. Thereby all Lu- 
theran students of America have been together in their 
thinking.” 

Replying to our curiosity about the members of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America we learned that its 
national president for the past year has been Heinrich Suhr 
of the Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. The officers for 
the North Atlantic Region were: President, Gottfried 
Alberti, Mt. Airy Seminary; vice-president, Luther Bealer, 
Muhlenberg; secretary, Miriam Utt, Bloomsburg, S. T. C.; 
treasurer, Morgan Edwards, Susquehanna. For next year 
they are: President, Kenneth Andeen, Upsala College; vice- 
president, Kern Ulrich, Syracuse; secretary, Katherine 
Meyers, Susquehanna; treasurer, Oswald Elbert, Mt. Airy 
Seminary. The advisers are: Prof. D. R. Heiges, Gettysburg 
College; Dr. H. D. Hoover, Gettysburg Seminary; and Prof. 
C. M. Cooper, Mt. Airy Seminary. The North Atlantic 
Region is one of ten into which the United States and Canada 
have been divided, and this was the nineteenth convention 
for this section. The area covered by the North Atlantic 
Region includes New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States. At this gathering forty-six institutions (universities, 
colleges and_ theological seminaries) were _ represented 
through the attendance of more than 250 students. 


Commissions 

The thought of the practical as well as the theoretical 
which the Conference had in mind when it chose as its 
theme, “Christian ‘Youth Action,’ ” is indicated by the sub- 
divisions that were adopted for discussion by “Commissions.” 
These are six in number and none of them is static. They 
are: 
. Developing the Christian Life 
Helping Others Become Christian 
The Stewardship of Life 
Friendship, Courtship, Marriage 
The Christian Community 
The Christian World Outlook 
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“Should one understand that these several commissions 


were indicated at the first session?” Miss Winston was asked. 
She explained, “Yes, during part of the first and of the 


second sessions. Following the opening address by Dr. Gould 


Wickey, Executive Secretary of our Board of Education, at 
the assembly of all the attendants at the Conference, they 


divided into six groups representing the Commissions. For 

each of the groups a leader and a secretary were provided. 
- Corresponding to the series of Commissions as named above 
_ the leaders were: 


. Prof. M. Kleintop, Wagner College 

. Prof. D. R. Heiges, Gettysburg College 

_ Mx. S. F. Telleen, New York 

. Dr. L. F. Wood, New York 

_ Miss Bertha Paulssen, Ph.D., Leipzig, Germany 
. Miss Mary E. Markley, Litt.D., Washington 


Immediately following the dinner there was an “inter- 
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national hour” at which Dr. Mary Markley presided. The 


speakers were Prof. Perli Ratnam of India, the Rev. S. 
Kawagiri of Japan, Richard Syre of Australia, Dr. Bertha 
Paulssen of Germany, Mrs. Herta Genz of Esthonia, and 
Mr. Lloyd Schaus of Canada. Each of these is a very inter- 


~ esting person. 


Prof. Perli Ratnam did his undergraduate work at Andhra 


Christian College and took his master’s degree at Loyola 


University, India. For exceptional ability he was awarded 


- the India scholarship offered by the Lutheran Student Asso- 


ciation of America. He has taught at Madras University 


and at Andhra Christian College. Now he holds a fellowship 


awarded him in India that entitles him to do graduate work 


/at Toronto University, Canada. 

The Rev. S. Kawagiri has been graduated from the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary of Japan, and is now taking 
post-graduate work at the Philadelphia Seminary. 

Richard Syre studied at Vienna University, graduated 
from the Biblical Seminary, New York, in three years, and 
is now working for his master’s degree at Gettysburg. 

Dr. Bertha Paulssen was widely known in Germany be- 
fore coming to America through welfare work among women 
which was done by her in the earlier years of the National 
Socialist regime. ; 

Mrs. Herta Genz is an authority on prison work and is on 
the staff of the Inner Mission Society of New York City. 

Mr. Lloyd Schaus is a graduate in theology at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The addresses of all these were heard with great satis- 
faction. 

Apropos of them Miss Winston commented: “The sig- 
nificant thing was the difference shown between students 
interested primarily in the Church and those who look at 
social problems from a purely humanitarian point of view. 
The eternal values of life were in the foreground of this 
discussion.” 

Sunday morning Dr. C. P. Harry, secretary of the Board, 
and national adviser of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America, installed the newly elected officers. Then the 
conference proceeded in a body to New York for final wor- 
ship and communion in Holy Trinity Church. On this occa- 
sion the pastor, Dr. Paul Scherer, preached the sermon. 
The communion was administered by him, assisted by 
Pastor S. Kawagiri of Japan. Said Miss Winston with ref- 
erence to this service: “I have never before been so deeply 
impressed by the world-wideness of my Lutheran Church 
as I was at this service and in connection with the students 
from many institutions of learning. The ministry of a 
Japanese pastor at the altar was in itself noteworthy and 
following as it did my contacts wtih men and women from 
other continents than North America, I have had what might 
be accurately described as participation in an ecumenical 
administration of the Lord’s Supper.” 

Miss Winston concluded her description of the conference 
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CALL TO PRAYER FOR THE 
FAR EAST 
Sunday, April 3, 1938 


Tue Committee on the Far East, under the auspices of the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, is suggest- 
ing that on Passion Sunday, April 3, a prayer be offered in 
all churches for the many millions of men, women and chil- 
dren in China, Christians and also non-Christians, who are 
suffering untold misery of mind, bodily affliction and ter- 
rible loss of possessions, that God, the heavenly Father, in 
His mercy may deliver them from these horrible evils and 
grant the Chinese people a speedy peace and free and full 
opportunity again to turn to the ordinary pursuits of life, 
so that they may learn to develop into a Christian nation; 
and a prayer also for the people of all nations that they 
may learn to put their trust in just, equitable and happy 
relations with their fellowmen everywhere, and in the 
knowledge and pursuit of the truth and practice of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, whose 
reign in the hearts and lives of men produces lasting peace 
and true prosperity. 


[Authorized March 9, 1938, by the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, George Drach, D.D., Secretary. |] 


by commenting that the hospitality of Wagner College was 
abundant and was greatly enjoyed by all the members of the 
Association. The young people became acquainted with the 
president of the institution, Mr. Clarence Stoughton. He 
devoted himself unreservedly to making the facilities of 
Wagner College available for the comfort and entertainment 
of the visitors. 


GERMAN BIBLE SOCIETIES PREPARING 
REVISED EDITION OF LUTHER'S BIBLE 


Accorpine To Evangelischer Pressedienst German Bible 
Societies are preparing a revised edition of the Luther 
Bible. The New Testament and the Psalms have already 
appeared and the Old Testament is to be completed before 
the end of the year. The project was suggested as early as 
1921, when it was decided to engage in the revision with 
the purpose of making the text more readily understandable 
to the average reader. Every effort has been made to pre- 
serve the essential qualities of Luther’s translation without 
sacrificing the lucidity of the Scriptures. 


LUTHERAN “FIRSTS” 
The Lutheran Herald, Norwegian United Church, has 
listed a number of Lutheran “firsts” which should be of 
interest to all Lutherans: 


The first clergyman ordained in America was a Lutheran. 
The first Protestant pastor buried on American soil was a 


Lutheran. 

The first Protestant missionary to the Indians was a 
Lutheran. 

The first book translated for the Indians was Luther’s Small 
Catechism. 


The first American flag was unfurled by a Lutheran general. 

The first American naval flag was made by a group of Lu- 
theran women. 

The first Protestant hospital in America was built by 


Lutherans. 
The first president of the Congress of the United States was 


a Lutheran. 
And the editor’s concluding statement is: “Still we hear 
some people talk about the Lutherans in America as a 
bunch of foreigners.” 


Holman Hunt and His Lenten Pictures 


Mrs. Roland G. Bortz, Palmerton, Pa., Describes the Location and Accuracy of 
the Great Artist’s Paintings 


BESIDE THE white dusty road that leads from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem, facing the barren fountains of Moab and the 
Dead Sea, stands a stone seat with these words carved 
upon it: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul and thy neighbor as thyself.” 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


Beneath this summary of Christ’s teachings is an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that this seat was placed there in memory 
of the artist, William Holman Hunt, by his wife Edith. For 
it marks the spot of Holman Hunt’s favorite view in the 
Holy Land where he spent many years between 1854 and 
1886, realizing a boyish ambition of his—“to live in Pales- 
tine and to paint Biblical subjects in the country of Christ’s 
birth.” 

And although Hunt’s chief 
fame today rests upon his well- 
known picture, “The Light of 
the World,” painted in 1854 
before he went to Palestine, no 
small part of that fame rests 
also upon several of his re- 
ligious pictures which grew out 
of his experiences in the Holy 
Land. Such pictures as “The 
Scapegoat,” “The Shadow of 
Death,” and the “Finding of 
Christ in the Temple.” 

Perhaps the best known and 
most impressive of all the pic- 
tures that Holman Hunt 
painted in the Holy Land is 
“The Scapegoat,” a painting in 
which the artist depicts with 
the utmost reality a sacrificial 
goat perishing on the salt- 
encrusted shores of the Dead 
Sea. No doubt the uninviting 
view of the Mountains of Moab 
and the Dead Sea from this 
memorial seat first suggested 
to Hunt’s mind the background 
for this picture into which he 
fitted the account of the Scape- 
goat as found in the sixteenth 
chapter of the book of Levit- 
icus, verses 21 and 22: 
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“And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of — 
the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their ~ 
sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, and shall send 
him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness: 

“And the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
unto a land not inhabited: and he shall let go the goat in 
the wilderness.” 

The message of this picture is an especially appropriate 
one during the Lenten Season, reminding us of the fact that 
just as this sacrificial animal has been sent away into the 
wilderness to die, bearing the sins of the people upon its 
head, so Jesus Christ is our Sin-Bearer. The Heavenly 
Scapegoat has borne our sins into the wilderness, entirely 
freeing us from their penalty. 

To Holman Hunt this was a wonderful message, indeed, 
and in order to give it to the world in its right atmosphere 
he went into the savage and barren country south of the 
Dead Sea, and there painted in the marvelous colors of the 
desert. There, too, he found the wild goat. But he also dis- 
covered that the country was infested with robbers; ‘so that 
painting was a perilous task, for the brigands might be upon 
him at any moment. But Mr. Hunt was prepared—for he 
always painted with a loaded gun ready under his left arm! 
He was willing to endure any hardships whatsoever in order 
to give to the world this wonderful message of the sac- 
rificial scapegoat. 


Christ in the Temple 

“The Finding of Christ in the Temple” is one of the more 
elaborate of Hunt’s pictures painted in the Holy Land and 
reminds us of the Jewish Passover season. This picture 
represents fully three years of hard work, for in addition 
to Hunt’s preparatory study of 
history and archaeology bear- 
ing upon the subject, other 
causes contributed to its delay 
—chief among them being the 
difficulty to secure models for 
the characters in the picture. 

For when the artist tried to 
engage models for his rabbis 
in the Jerusalem Ghetto, peo- 
ple thought him a propagandist 
and forced those who had 
agreed to sit for him to give up 
their contracts. And those who 
refused to break their con- 
tracts were threatened with ex- 
communication! It was only 
after long months of hard per- 
suasion in the little villages 
round about Jerusalem that he 
finally found what he wanted 
in the way of models. ; 

But then Hunt had to return 
to London before he had found 
the model for the most impor- 
tant character in the picture— 
the boy Christ. As a result he 
had to visit all the Jewish 
schools in London until he 
found a lad in the school at 
Red Lion Square who, with his 
open face and auburn hair, 
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eemed to approach Hunt’s 

ideal. 
_. This picture is a master- 
- piece of absolute truth to fact 
jn every detail. It is not only 
a portrayal of an incident in 
_ the life of Jesus, but it is an 
_ interpretation of that incident 
as well. The picture is filled 
with spiritual truths richly 
rewarding to those who will 
take time to search for them. 
- But in his “Shadow of 
Death,” Holman Hunt gives 
us a Lenten picture which 
brings us very close to the 
humanity of Jesus. And in- 
_ deed it is said that when this 
painting of Christ as the carpenter was shown to the working 
“men of Lancashire and Yorkshire in England, they saved 
their weekly pence to purchase small engravings of it. For 
it presented to them not the far-removed Christ of the 
 Creeds, but a Christ Who was earning His bread by the 
‘ sweat.of His brow just as they were. 
This picture, too, is filled with striking realism, for it was 
‘sketched in a carpenter shop in Bethlehem. The landscape 
was inspired by a visit to Nazareth and represents the hills 
of Galilee with the mountains of Gilboa and Gilead in the 
distance. The tools were part of a collection of ancient car- 
penter’s implements which Hunt bought in Bethlehem. 

All of these realistic details work together to bespeak the 
\dignity of labor and the humanity of Christ. And one thing 
more. From that day on the shadow of death lay upon 
Mary’s heart as she saw the shadow as of a man upon the 
cross cast over the shop by the setting sun! 


THE DEFENDERS 
By Margaret R. Seebach 


“Lorp, OPEN THou the young man’s eyes!” said he; 
He did not pray, “Send fiery chariots down 
Brightly to circle this beleaguered town, 
And save us from the great calamity!” 
Nay, for the prophet’s eyes could plainly see 
| The flaming swords that lit the hillside brown, 
i The smile of God, outshining Syria’s frown, 
The ordered ranks of heaven’s chivalry. 
Yea, and the hosts of God are always there, 
| While we are shut up in our circling fear; 
We see the enemy his darts prepare, 
Nor watch the Lord outflank him, far and near; 
| Lo! how the arrows of His judgment fare, 
Keen-flashing through our dusty atmosphere! 


COMMON SERVICE HALF CENTURY OLD 


TuIs YEAR gives opportunity for several important Lu- 
' theran anniversaries, but one in particular has not yet re- 
- ceived the attention rightfully its due. 1938 marks the fiftieth 
year since the creation of the Common Service, an occasion 
of profound significance to the Lutheran Church. 

In accepting this service a measure of unity has been 
achieved by Lutheran bodies in America. The three groups 
' which in 1918 formed the United Lutheran Church first co- 
operated in the preparation of the Common Service. Later 
it was adopted by the Missouri Synod, the Augustana Synod, 
and most recently by the American Lutheran Church. 

In an article published in THe LuTHEran the Rev. George 
J. Muller of Pittsburgh, Pa., offers pastors and congrega- 
tions five suggestions for celebrating this anniversary. 


THE FINDING OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE 
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First: he believes that ex- 
tensive study and reading 
would help the pastor in pre- 
paring one or more sermons 
on the Service and the Church 
Year. Second: Sunday school 
superintendents should make 
a point of teaching the serv- 
ice, part by part, to all pupils. 

The third suggestion is that 
congregations be stimulated 
and instructed to sing the 
service more vigorously and 
effectively. Too often, he be- 
lieves, the singing is slovenly 
and drawling. Fourth: the 
permitted variations should 
be utilized regularly. Pastor 
Muller wishes, too, that the old churchly custom of singing 
the Introit might be restored. Fifth: the service might be 
used more often in its full and complete form. It is his 
opinion that more frequent communions will lead the way 
to “a deeper and more spiritual life.” 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Laetare—The Fourth Sunday in Lent 
Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that we, who for our 
evil deeds do worthily deserve to be punished, by the comfort of 
Thy grace may be mercifully relieved; ... 

For cEeNTuRIES this mid-Lent Sunday has been called 
Refreshment Sunday. The tone of the Introit is one of joy, 
quite in contrast to the heavy and penitential tone of this 
Season. The spirit of the Epistle is joy: the rejoicing of “the 
children of promise”—‘“the children of the free,” of those 
who are under grace, not the Law. The message of the 
Gospel is joy: because of the bounty and provision of the 
Divine Son,—a miracle of Feeding the Thousands, but it is 
John’s account who sees far beyond the “loaves and fishes.” 
Is the Collect a joyous one? On first reading, it does not 
appear so; but it is pointed to “where true joy is to be 
found.” 

It is first of all a full and frank confession of one’s sins: 
we who for our evil deeds do worthily deserve to be pun- 
ished. Not only are the sins confessed, but punishment 
for them is acknowledged as just,—deserved. It is a con- 
fession that is doubly pertinent in these Lenten days, and 
the acknowledgment of guilt is all the more searching when 
one realizes Who actually bore the burden thereof. That 
guilt one has no way of removing by one’s own power: 
one cannot earn it away; one cannot fulfill the requirements 
of the Law. It is a burden-bondage that cannot be relieved 
save by Divine grace. By a provision outside of oneself!— 
by a gift to me! 

Therefore to the confession is added instantly a plea for 
grace: by the comfort of Thy grace may mercifully be re- 
lieved. “Relieved” quite evidently means that someone has 
lifted a burden from me, and that someone else is carrying 
or providing for it. Does the Blessed Story of these Days 
tell me anything of this? Who is the Burden-bearer? Why 
is He carrying it? How does His carrying it apply to me? 
Is not the entire action a revelation of what grace is? Is not 
the assurance of grace to me the holiest comfort? Does not 
mercy brood over that? 

For every sin truly, humbly, faithfully confessed, there is 
awaiting the penitent the ministry of God’s comforting grace: 
forgiveness and peace. And for every holy resolution to 
holier living in the mercy of God’s comforting grace, there 
is awaiting the pilgrim the ministry of God’s strengthening 
grace: daily gifts of His love and mercy. 
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From Apostolic ‘Times 


A PAGAN VIEW OF CHRISTIANS 


LUCIAN IN HIS story of Peregrinus, an impostor, tells of his 
association for a time with the Christians; his account, from 
a disinterested source, is very enlightening. Although 
Lucian is a satirist, what he says of the Christians is based 
on some real though not always accurate knowledge; he is 
satirizing Peregrinus rather than the Christians. We are 
told that Peregrinus learned the wonderful wisdom of the 
Christians by associating with their priests and scribes in 
Palestine. He rose to great prominence among them. Some 
of their works he expounded and made clear, and even 
composed some himself. These are the words in which 
Lucian refers to Christ: “They still worship that great man 
who was crucified in Palestine, because he introduced into 
their lives this new-fangled religion.” We are told in the 
story how the hero was arrested and put in prison, and how 
the Christians did everything to get him out. When this 
was impossible, they cared for him in every way they could; 
there could be seen near the prison old women and widows 
and orphaned children, while the men who had the au- 
thority and opportunity even spent the night with him. 
Meals were taken in to him. He was called by them a sec- 
ond Socrates. Some people even came from cities in Asia 
with contributions for him from their common fund. 

These are the words which Lucian uses in describing the 
ways of the Christians: “The poor wretches have persuaded 
themselves that they will be altogether immortal and live 
forever; for which reason they even despise death and 
willingly the majority suffer it. In the next place, their first 
lawgiver persuaded them that they are all brothers of one 
another, when once they have transgressed and renounced 
the Greek gods and when they worship that crucified sophist 
and live according to his laws. So they despise all things 
alike and hold all property common, receiving such without 
valid security. If therefore any impostor or clever man 
who knows how to manage things came among them, at 
once he became very rich by duping simple people.” 

Our purpose was merely to show the opinion of the Chris- 
tians as expressed by a pagan who knew something about 
them, but was not one of them and did not understand them 
completely; indeed he rather pokes fun at them while he 
speaks of them. However, you will want to know what 
happened to Peregrinus. He was released from prison; and 
he still received aid from the Christians. But “after a while 
he committed some transgression even against these; for 
he was seen, as I think, eating something of the things that 
were forbidden them.” In consequence he was driven out; 
and he leaves the Christians to seek adventures elsewhere. 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN PRAYER 


WE HAVE SEEN how some early Christians preserved their 
Bible or those parts of it which they possessed. Some pre- 
served a few precious verses on bits of pottery or on bits of 
papyrus, verses of comfort and encouragement, verses which 
stimulated to a better and higher life or made life here worth 
more. We have seen the bit of parchment with the verses on 
healing of diseases, folded up in small compass and carried 
about by its owner as an amulet or charm. 

Could we read a prayer that was used by some of these 
early Christians? Yes, some of those are known; for these 
prayers were often written out. One of the sixth century 


Dr. Robert C. Horn, Allentown, Pa., Tells of Roman 


Writers and Writing 


is addressed to the Father of our Lord and to Saint Serenus. 
Silvanus prays that sickness may be taken away from him, - 
that “I may be well and be able to say the Gospel prayer 
thus”; after which comes the Lord’s Prayer, which con- 
tains a doxology. 

There is another early Christian prayer which I wish to 
bring to the attention of readers; but, before I quote it, I 
wish to write down a very beautiful pagan prayer. Indeed 
this should be beautiful, as it is the prayer of Socrates, the 
great Athenian philosopher and moral teacher, as it is re- 
corded by Plato in his Phaedrus (Jowett’s Translation): 
“Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, 
give me beauty in the inward soul; and may the outward 
and inward man be at one. May I reckon the wise to be the 
wealthy, and may I have such a quantity of gold as none but 
the temperate can carry.” 

It is not necessary to point out the contrasts between the 
pagan prayer just quoted and the Christian prayer which 
may now be read. It is very simple, acknowledges the power 
of God and the suppliant’s dependence and trust. But its 
principal qualities are its simplicity and directness. The 
prayer is of the third or fourth century, written in a good 
hand. It runs as follows: O God Almighty, Who madest 
heaven and earth and sea and all that is therein, help me, 
have mercy upon me, wash away my sins, save me in this 
world and in the world to come, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, through Whom is the glory and the 
power for ever and ever. Amen.” 


THE INVITATION TO THE WEDDING FEAST 


In THE GospeEL of St. Matthew, 22: 1-14, we read the in- 
teresting parable of the wedding feast which a king made 
for his son. I would call your attention to the words in the 
original Greek for invite (kaleo) and wedding feast 
(gamos). The parallel passage in St. Luke 14: 16-24 de- 
scribes the feast differently, not as a wedding feast; but 
many of the same words are used, and particularly the word 
for bid, or invite, is the same. 

From earliest times in Greece we find the same words for 
invite and wedding which St. Matthew used. In. Classical 
Greek these are the regular terms, with the plural of gamos 
used often for wedding feast, just as used in St. Matthew. 

In many invitations of about the third century A. D., 
which have been preserved among the papyrus fragments, 
we find kaleo used; and in the wedding invitations we find 
the plural of gamos. The form of wedding invitation is as 
follows: So-and-so invites you to the wedding feast of his 
daughter, on such a day, at such an hour. I have no doubt 
that this is the very form of invitation that the king in the 
parable sent out to the guests. 

Even today among Greeks the form is essentially the 
same; and many of the same words remain in use. Instead 
of the simple verb kaleo, a compound of this verb is used; 
the plural of gamos is still the accepted form. Such an in- 
vitation, translated into English, may be of interest: Mr.. 
and Mrs. So-and-so have the honor to invite you and your 
honored family to the wedding of their daughter So-and-so 
and Mr. So-and-so; the date, hour and place follow. 

The interesting facts for us are the survival of the words 
and the forms from early Greek times to the present, and 
the opportunity thus afforded us of reconstructing the form 
of invitation which was sent by the king who made the 
marriage feast for his son, as given in the parable recorded 
by St. Matthew. The reality of the story is thus enhanced. 
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THE GREAT HARLOT 
Rev. 17: 1 to 18: 24 
By Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, Seattle, Wash. 


Tuts 1s another section of the Apocalypse in which men have 
exercised a fertile imagination instead of following “the 
words of the prophecy.” The only guide we have in inter- 
preting the Book are the words in which it is given us. 
Truly, many institutions are like Babylon, but there is none 
identical with it. The word, “Babylon,” beginning with 


~ Genesis and ending with Revelation, is used 299 times in 


seventeen other books of the Bible, and six times in the 
Apocalypse. And there is not a single one of them which 
has reference to any other city except that founded by 
Nimrod on the Euphrates, on the plains of Shinar. 

First, it is neither political nor papal Rome. There was 
some excuse for the reformers identifying the Roman Church 
with Babylon. But anyone who has an understanding of the 
structure of the Apocalypse and the things which it details, 
will know that by the time we have passed the fourth chap- 
ter there is neither a Roman nor a Greek nor a Protestant, 
nor any other kind of church on earth. They will know 
that we are in an entirely new dispensation. We know that 
Rome is implied and that the other prophecies which parallel 
this show that antichrist is at the head of the revived Roman 
Empire, and that his capital is Rome, but it is separated 
from Babylon by the distance that there is between the two 
cities. Babylon is here set forth in two aspects, as a mystery, 
and as a city, the seat from which the mystery emanates. 

Secondly, that Babylon and antichrist are for a time 
united and then divided, proves that there are two distinct 
personalities, one typical and the other literal, and two dis- 
tinct institutions represented. The harlot rides into power 
on the seven heads of the antichrist, and those seven heads 
belong to the antichrist and not to the harlot. The seven 
mountains referred to are not seven elevations of earth, the 
seven hills on which Rome is located. But they are seven 
elevations of power. They are seven kings, and not seven 
hills, as careless interpreters assert. The harlot is distinct 
from antichrist, and Babylon is distinct from Rome. Let 
people realize that this is a Revelation and not an obscura- 
tion, and that when the Holy Spirit desired to say, “Rome,” 
He would not say, “Babylon.” There is not a figurative city 
or a symbolical city in this entire Book. 


Babylon the Real City 

We read, “Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother of 
harlots and of the abominations of the earth.” Here we have 
reference to the mystery of iniquity, which is associated with 
Babylon the Great. This harlot is Babylon the Great in the 
same sense in which the Bride is the heavenly Jerusalem. 
But she is the mother, not the daughter, the beginner of all 
the ungodly religions which have been disseminated from 
her all over the world and are revived under antichrist to 
bolster up his revived Roman Empire. Babylon is the re- 
ligious and Rome is the political seat. Neither the city of 
Rome nor papal Rome could possibly be called the mother 
of harlots. We make no defense of the papal church and of 
its claims to infallibility and to being God’s vice-gerent on 
earth. But surely papal Rome never denied that Jesus came 
in the flesh and never exalted herself above all that is called 
God. She still claims to be a servant. Neither political nor 
papal Rome is old enough to be “The Mother of Harlots.” 

That Babylon in addition to being a mystery of ungod- 
liness is also called “the great city,” and that it is a literal 
and not a figurative city is also evidenced by the fact that 
there are true believers at that age even in Babylon and, 
as the true believers were called out of Jerusalem before 
its destruction, so the call goes forth to the saints in Babylon: 
“Come forth, my people, out of her, that ye have no fellow- 
ship with her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues.” 
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Now as to the mystery about Babylon. In Genesis 10: 9, 
Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, who in turn was the brother 
of Shem and Japheth, by whom the earth was peopled, is 
mentioned. He was the builder of Babylon. He is called 
“the mighty hunter before the Lord,” and his name means, 
“the rebellious panther.” The Targum of Jonathan calls 
him, “the mighty rebel before the Lord, the mightiest rebel 
before the Lord that ever was on the earth.” He was the 
boldest enemy and the fiercest calumniator of the Lord. He 
set up a tyrannical government, and the worship of the sun, 
moon and stars. When he reached the plain of Shinar, he 
attempted to build a tower which would reach to heaven in 
order that he might contravene the purpose of God to scatter 
the people over the earth. He called the city, “Babylon, the 
gate of God.” God calls it the city of confusion. They at- 
tempted to make for themselves a name, a sign, a banner, 
in order .that they might not be dispersed over the earth. 
Nimrod is also called Ninus and became the husband of 
Semiramis, the dove-goddess, who among other nations 
figures in Ashtoroth, Astarte, Aphrodite, and Venus. It was 
this religion which was carried by the Phoenicians all over 
the world and assumed various modifications. Here it is 
that the religious, and out of it the sexual harlotry, orig- 
inated, and hence Babylon is “the Mother of Harlots.” 


Final Judgment Yet to Come 

It is true that the Scriptures predicted a destruction of 
Babylon as they also predicted a destruction of Jerusalem. 
But neither of these predictions set forth the final destruc- 
tion. Neither of them was so destroyed, as the record of 
destruction in the eighteenth chapter indicates concerning 
Babylon, never to rebuild. Isaiah delineates a destruction 
like what is here described, but he locates its full fulfillment 
“im the Day of the Lord.” “Howl ye, for the Day of the Lord 
is at hand, and it shall come as a destruction from the 
Almighty.” Isaiah 13: 6. Anyone who understands the dif- 
ference between fulfillment and full fulfillment will under- 
stand. Now, Babylon in the past never experienced such a 
destruction as is here set forth. When the Medes took it 
under Belshazzar, it was not destroyed, nor was it destroyed 
when Alexander the Great took it, for he died within its 
walls. It still exists to this day under the name of Hillah, 
which is of the same significance as Babylon. 

We suspect that the reason why so many commentators 
endeavor to find symbolic instead of literal representation 
is that they fear that what is here stated is impossible of any 
future fulfillment. It reminds us of the effort to make genea 
equivalent to race, so as to save Jesus from making a sup- 
posed mistake when He said, “the generation,” and not “this 
generation,” as it is falsely translated, “shall not pass away 
until all these things be fulfilled,” of which He had spoken. 
Jesus referred to the generation living in the second coming. 
We, however, accept the Apocalypse as a Revelation and not 
an obscuration, and are convinced that what is therein fore- 
told will actually take place. 

Jeremiah 25: 15-26 speaks of a destruction of the enemies 
of God such as has never yet taken place, and must be 
located in the second coming, where he says that all the 
kingdoms of the world that are upon the face of the earth 
shall drink of the fury of the Lord. “And the king of She- 
shach (a mythical name of Babylon) shall drink after them.” 
In Zechariah 5: 5-11, an ephah was going forth with a 
woman sitting in the midst of it, and was called wickedness. 
Two women are represented as carrying the ephah. When 
Zechariah asked the angel, “Whither do these bear the 
ephah?” he answered, “To build her a house in the land of 
Shinar.” Now the ephah is a sign of commerce, and here at 
the destruction of Babylon we find that this commerce is 
being destroyed. 

What is needed in the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
is to interpret it according to the words which have come 
to us through the instrumentality of the Holy Spirit. 
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“MINE OWN COUNTRY” 


Ir 1s To Sir Walter Scott that we owe the oft-quoted lines: 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is mine own, my native land?” 


It was the American commodore, Stephen Decatur, who 
offered the toast, “Our country? In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she be always right. But our country, 
right or wrong.” As old as Christendom are the Latin poet 
Ovid’s words, “The love of country is more powerful than 
reason itself” (Amor patriae ratione valentior). 

The long survival of expressions of nationalism such as 
the above and their acceptance by peoples of different loca- 
tions and forms of government indicate the powerfulness of 
what we call patriotism. There are a few more potent reser- 
voirs of feeling, appeals to which result in action; only one, 
that of family, is more universal among mankind than this 
love of country. Because of these qualities both the demagog 
and the true patriot, both the impractical dreamer and the 
earnest statesman appeal to it in social and civie crises. 

It must be observed that this passion of patriotism recog- 
nizes boundary lines in its application. It is selective and not 
general. It has regard for race, language, nation, and oc- 
cupation. It is an inner feeling, but in response to demands 
upon it, it produces ways of expression. Patriotism erects 
shrines to heroes; it inspires poets, artists and musicians. It 
develops traditions and fashions symbols that are signs of 
its presence and means to identify it. It influences a nation 
to choose a flag and to hoist this sign of autonomy to places 
of the greatest visibility. In critical times, the flag is the 
focal point about which the citizens rally in defense of a 
great cause. To insult the flag is to insult the state. 

Now all this is not only a real but a legitimate product 
of proper loyalties. Internationalism can be thought of as a 
code of relationships among nations, but the proposal to 
esteem all races and states as we esteem that one which is 
our own, is the equivalent of proposing to love our. neigh- 
bors’ wives (or husbands) as we cherish that one to whom 
we are attached in our domestic life, 

The point at which we are somewhat laboriously striving 
to arrive is this: one’s country is the land of which one is a 
citizen, or to which one is indebted for protection of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. To those of the United 
Lutheran Church who live in Canada, the nation is Canada 
and the allegiance is due that government in the community, 


in the province, and in Ottawa, as the Canada center of 
obligations due the King of Great Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In the United States citizen- 
ship is vested in esteem for its institutions and to support 
of its duly elected officials. 

Occasions may arise that will require both Americans 
and Canadians to give evidence of the “powers that be” to 
whom ‘their allegiance is due. The only authority that 
supersedes the state is the Kingdom of God, and this latter 
does not ordinarily overlap what is correctly defined as the 
area given over for government to the civil power. 


“THE POWERS THAT BE” 


Pau. wrore to the Christians at Rome (Chapter 13: 1): 
“Tet every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God: the powers that be are or- 
dained of God.” The exhortation is explained and applied 
in following verses of the chapter. Of similar import is 
Peter’s message to the Christians he could address (I Peter 
2: 13, 14), “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to the king as supreme; or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evil doers and for the praise of them that 
do well.” 

The late Henry Eyster Jacobs in his “Summary of Chris- 
tian Faith” cites the above statements of St. Paul and St. 
Peter in his answer to the question, “What has the state to 
do with spiritual things?” Of the state, which we under- 
stand the apostles to mean when they refer to “the spiritual 
power” or the “powers that be” or “to Czesar,” Lutheran 
doctrine declares, according to Dr. Jacobs: “It is not a 
human but a divine institution for the regulation of the 
external life, defining the varied earthly callings and their 
duties, and prescribing the conduct of men in their manifold 
relations to each other. It (the state) restrains the violence 
of the ungodly, and to the godly it affords not only salutary 
discipline, but also important aid in the discharge of their 
obligations toward both God and men. While often abused 
as an instrument of unrighteousness, nevertheless, in its 
ideal form as well as in its general effect, it gives the Church 
protection and a place for the latter’s administration of spir- 
itual interests.” . 

In his discussion of the state, the scholarly theologian of 
Philadelphia refers briefly to the evils of war and quotes the 
Augsburg Confession’s teaching that it is right for Chris- 
tians to serve as soldiers in just wars. But he gives a more 
extended series of questions and answers concerning the 
relations of church and state. He then proceeds to indicate 
the separateness of those two, though both are divinely 
established institutions. One great error of the Roman 
hierarchy which the Reformation undertook to correct was 
the assumption of authority over the state. Against this our 
Augsburg Confession in its Article XXVIII definitely and 
specifically protests, declaring, “Therefore the power of the 
church and the civil power must not be confounded.” 

The separateness of the two powers, civil and spiritual, 
is most easily defined when one assigns to the state the 
development and application of the principles classified as 
natural laws. Such, by the term “natural,” are distinguished 
from those obtained from revelation through Christian ex- 
perience. Of the first, the state is the administrant to the 
extent which the use of the resources of the natural world 
by men and women require in the interest of physical, 
mental and moral equity and possession. For the Church 
there is a definite relationship to that which is spiritual. 
It is of the Holy Spirit, by and for the Gospel, which Jesus 
revealed and which He committed to His followers to 
proclaim. 

The comparison of the jurisdictions of church and state 
does not show either to be the superior of the other or a 
substitute. Both are “for the service of man.” 
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| | cACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A PHILADELPHIA DAILY reports that fish are being caught 
in large quantities in Chester, Lancaster and Adams coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, and adds the following paragraph: “In 
the same sections, as well as in Berks, Lebanon, York, 
Franklin and Fulton counties, the suckers are gobbling up 
hooks baited with worms.” 

We know a little more about conditions in the Keystone 


- State than can be read in the secular journals of that com- 


monwealth and we hereby record our conviction that the 
counties above named have no distinction in relation to 


~ suckers. Just who and what are meant by the phrase, “baited 


with worms,” we do not care to state at this time. 


A Striking Paraphrase 
A RECENT book’s title caught popular fancy, and took the 
form of a current phrase, “Life begins at forty.” We were 
not greatly enlightened by the contents of the volume: the 


chapters seemed to us to be insufficient proof of the conclu- 


sions drawn. The fact is that life does not begin at forty, 
as a rule; perhaps the experiences of thirty-nine years and 
the environment in which persons find themselves at the 
beginning of the middle decade of human life’s allotment has 
some significance. Twenty years ago one spoke of “the 
dangerous age of forty.” Somebody figured that major mis- 
uses of our abilities for evil were not discerned before the 
fortieth birthday and hence the greatest temptations are met 
and dealt’ with just after reaching that age. 

But the slogan on which we desire to focus reader atten- 
tion is the title to a pamphlet that has come to our desk, 
“Death Begins at Forty.” It bears the imprint of the Trav- 
elers’ Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., and its facts have 
been compiled by that veteran corporation. It shows the 
peril of automobile speed in excess of forty miles per hour. 
It does not prescribe a rate of travel for cars but it does 
formulate facts that seem to us significant. For example: 

“At twenty-five miles per hour a moving car has de- 
veloped enough energy to roll over once. Your body could 
probably ‘take’ this. At fifty miles per hour it has developed 
enough energy to roll over four times and at seventy-five 
miles per hour nine times.” 

We quote also the casualties for last year as this pamhlet 
states them: 

Killed: Pedestrians, 17,410; automobiles, 10,600; horse- 
drawn vehicles, 120; railroad trains, 1,730; street cars, 320; 
other vehicles, 120; fixed objects, 4,560; bicycles, 810; non- 
collision, 4,310; miscellaneous, 320; total, 40,300. 


Worth Less Than it Costs 
Soon artTer the close of the Spanish-American War 
Admiral Robley D. Evans came te New York. He had been 


- in command of a battleship in the naval engagement with 


the Spanish fleet off the harbor of Santiago, Cuba, and later 
was appointed ranking admiral for part of the first world 
tour on which President Theodore Roosevelt sent a group of 
his country’s warships. The story is told about Admiral 
Evans that he visited Trinity (Episcopal) Church while in 
New York. Trinity Church is a very wealthy congregation 
and has some claims to fame that engender pride in the 
minds of a few of its wealthy renters of pews. The distin- 
guished naval officer was conducted to a place in the pew 
of one pompous lessee who shortly after informed the 
stranger in the area rented by him, “I pay $10,000 per year 
for this pew.” To this message the doughty sea hero penciled 
an emphatically worded response the gist of which was, 
“You pay too much.” 

This incident came to mind early this month when our 
attention was directed by a friend to an article in the cur- 
rent number of Scribner’s magazine, in which the work of 
the microphone’s most popular humorist is vividly described, 


after the writer has informed his readers that this star is paid 
at the rate of $10,000 per show for thirty-nine weeks in the 
year and that an additional $15,000 per week is paid the 
“talent” and accessories with which the premier of radio 
surrounds himself. Just one more performance would make 
the cost to the sponsor an even million dollars which is 
annually used for advertising and not for the production of 
the commodity offered for sale. 

Educators tell us that despite the enormous attention 
given in the United States to schools and schooling, the 
people are not able to do serious thinking. Perhaps the rea- 
son is not so much the lack of ability as it is lack of applica- 
tion. Certainly the “best paid” radio programs are more 
likely to divert the minds of listeners from reasoning than 
to engage them in the consideration of important matters. 
We suspect also that the demand for laughs has grown far 
beyond the capacity of the purveyers of fun to supply them. 
Perhaps that is the misfortune of those whose patronage 
of the sponsors’ products is sought. We go back to Admiral 
Robley D. Evans’ response to the man who paid $10,000 per 
year for a pew: “You pay too much.” 


Events in Central Europe 


SINCE APPROXIMATELY twelve per cent of the population of 
the United States is of German ancestry and since a con- 
siderable portion of the adult men and women of the coun- 
try have relatives in Central Europe, and since sixty-five 
per cent of the people in pre-war Germany were Lutheran, 
it is natural that great interest is found among the Lu- 
therans in the United States with reference to the events 
that have occurred since 1933 in the Fatherland of Lutheran- 
ism. It can be bluntly admitted that the intimate knowledge 
which many of us have of German qualities of mind and 
heart prevents us from accepting as the truth conclusions 
contained in many of the reports that come to us via press 
and radio. But the content of Chancellor Hitler’s recent 
address and the absorbtion of Austria as the alternative to 
military invasion warrants fear the world over of resort to 
militarism. The success attained so far in Germany plus 
the encouragement Italy and Japan offer in favor of using 
war in preference to diplomacy is sure to produce another 
conflict of tremendous extent. As things now appear, the 
nation that assumes the role of initiating that catastrophe 
will need reasons better than revenge or racial rights to 
escape the anathema of future generations. 

We personally have the feeling that the evils committed 
in Geneva by the League of Nations and in some of the 
European chancellories are now bearing fruit after their 
kind. It was in the power of the Allies in the Treaty of 
Versailles to deal unjustly with a defeated people and to 
wound them in respects where injury was not deserved. 
Such maltreatment is never forgotten and it is most difficult 
to forgive. It rankles in the minds of its victims from one 
generation to another. We saw something of this deep- 
seated, smoldering feeling in 1923 while we were at Eisenach 
at the first Lutheran World Convention. The French had 
then invaded the Ruhr. 

Woodrow Wilson knew the dangers that follow victory: he 
heard from his parents and later studied the affairs of his 
own country after the war between the North and the South. 
He had reasons for proposing a peace without victory. Lin- 
coln knew also the sway of righteousness and the penalty 
of unrighteousness. His second inaugural address contains 
his acknowledgment of the evil that produced the long strife 
between fellow citizens. 

America has two prayers in these days of uncertainty. 
The first is the petition for the maintenance of peace. The 
second is the prayer to deal justly with those to whom 
justice is due. 
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THE SHOME CIRCLE 


“GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS THAT 
REMAIN THAT NOTHING BE LOST” 


A commission! Is there anything for us 
to do? Look ’round about you. There are 
fragments on all sides. “Let us then be up 
and doing.” 


Look from Thy sphere of endless day, 
O God of mercy and of might! 

In pity look on those who stray, 
Benighted in this land of light. 


In peopled vale, in lonely glen, 

In crowded mart, by stream or sea; 
How many of the sons of men 

Hear not the message sent from Thee! 


Send forth Thy heralds, Lord, to call 
The thoughtless young, the hardened old, 
A scattered, homeless flock, till all 
Be gathered to Thy peaceful fold. 


Send them Thy mighty word to speak 
Till faith shall dawn, and doubt depart, 
To awe the bold, to stay the weak, 
And bind and heal the broken heart. 


Then all these wastes, a dreary scene, 
That makes us sadden as we gaze, 
Shall grow with living waters green, 
And lift to heaven the voice of praise. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


THE LENTEN SEASON 


No FARMER is successful unless he knows 
the value of the seasons. The spring is 
the time for planting and sowing. He can- 
not afford to neglect that work then in 
order to do any other, however important 
it may be in itself. If he spends that sea- 
son in building barns, he will have no 
harvest to store in them. Lent is the spir- 
itual springtime. Special services in many 
of the churches, the adjustment in a meas- 
ure of social affairs to allow religious med- 
itation, reminders and suggestions of de- 
votion to God in newspapers and other 
current literature, and increased serious- 
ness in many around us because of special 
efforts to cultivate personal religion, all 
unite to make this season the most favor- 
able of the year in which to make a per- 
manent advance in Christian life. Take 
advantage of this season to cultivate com- 
munion with God. Have some definite 
course of Bible study for these few weeks. 
Choose some book that will help you to 
deeper interest in spiritual things and 
read it. Have some fixed daily time for 
prayer. Aim to gain some new knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and to have some new ex- 
perience of fellowship with him. Make 
some special effort to get uplift from others 
who are making wise use of Lent, and to 
give them as much as you may get from 
them. Thus you will arrive at Easter with 
a stronger faith in the resurrection and a 
deeper consciousness of the reality of the 
risen life in Christ—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMA’S 
SAMPLER 


By Grace E. Craig 


“Ou, BOTHER!” exclaimed Poppy. 

“What's the matter, dear?” mother 
asked. 

‘T’ve tangled my thread and pricked my 
finger, and I’m not going to sew any 
more,” Poppy answered crossly. 

“But you told me your doll needed the 
dress you are making,” mother said, “and 
I hoped you would sit here with me this 
afternoon and finish it.” 

“T don’t want to finish it now,” Poppy 
replied. “I’m tired of sewing. Isn’t there 
something else I can do, Mother?” 

“You might get your knitting,” mother 
suggested, “and I will show you how to 
finish off the wristers you are making for 
daddy. It will soon be cold weather, and 
he will like to have them.” 

So Poppy brought her bright-colored 
knitting bag, and went to work again. But 
she did not knit long. 

“Oh, dear!” she fretted. “I’ve dropped a 
stitch, and I just hate picking up stitches. 
I’m not going to knit another bit today.” 

Mother laid down her sewing. “I think,” 
she said, “I will show you something I 
found in the attic this morning.” 

Wonderful things came out of the attic 
of the old house where Poppy and her 
father and mother had just come to live. 
The little girl herself had discovered queer 
silk dresses and flowery bonnets, just 
lovely for playing lady, and cracked blue 
dishes and a pink pitcher, with only its 
handle gone, which mother allowed her 
to take out to her playplace under the 
apple tree. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried. “What did you find, 
mother dear?” 

Mother rose, and took from the mantel 
an odd sort of picture frame. 

“My sakes!” said Poppy, looking very 
much disappointed. “I don’t think that’s 
much.” 

“You will soon,” mother told her. “It is 
what is called a sampler. Look at it closely, 
dear, and tell me what you see.” 

Poppy took the queer picture in her 
hands. “Up at the top,” she said, “I see 
rows of letters. There’s A and B and C, 
and all the alphabet. And underneath are 
other letters just like them, only smaller. 
And here are all the numbers up to nine. 
And below the numbers there’s a brown 
house with a red roof, and a green tree 
beside it. And there’s a path leading from 
the house to a blue lake. And down at 
the bottom of the picture is a name.” 

“Mary Faith Allen, eight years old,’” 
mother put in. “Mary Faith was your 
great-great-grandma, dear, and she worked 
every bit of this sampler when she was 
just your age.” 

“Worked it?” questioned Poppy. 

“Yes, with silk, on canvas,” mother ex- 
plained, “and all in cross-stitch. See how 
very even the tiny crosses are. It is not 
easy to work them like that. I’m sure 
little Mary Faith must have made them 


crooked many times, and had to pull them 
out and try again. But she kept on till 
the sampler was all done, and her parents 
were so pleased with its neatness and 
beauty that they had it framed.” 

Poppy looked hard at the sampler. “I 
wonder,” she said, “if Mary Faith minded 
pulling out her stitches and doing them 
over.” 

“Of course she didn’t enjoy it,” mother 
replied. “Such work is never pleasant. 
But she did it just the same. She wasn’t 
the sort of girl who drops things the 
minute they begin to seem hard.” 

Poppy hung her head. “I guess,” she 
said, “I’ve been that kind of little girl, 
haven’t I , Mother?” 

“Tye been afraid lately,” mother owned, 
“that you were forming the habit of giving 
up whenever you met a little difficulty. 
And, dearie, people who do that never ac- 
complish anything beautiful or worth while 
in life.” 

“I’m not going to do it any more,” Poppy 
promised. “When I feel like it, Tl just 
think of dear little great-great-grandma 
and her sampler, and keep right on 
working.” 

“I’m sure you can do as well as Mary 
Faith, if you try,” mother smiled. 

Poppy ran across the room and picked 
up her sewing. “I'll finish Anabel’s dress 
right now,” she declared, “and tomorrow 
I'll go to work on daddy’s wristers.” 

—Unknown. 


WHEN SPRINGTIME COMES 


THIS IS THE SONG the Apple Tree sings 
When the wind through its branches is 
blowing: 
“Somewhere a bluebird is spreading his 
wings 
Though here it is snowing and snowing. 
Somewhere a robin is taking a flight 
In skies that are clear as these skies are 
dim; 
So I'll sing my song in the winter night, 
And keep myself warm for him.” 


Hark to the croon of the Maple Tree, 
When the wind of the winter is ’plaining: 
“Sleep, little leaflet, and cuddle to me; 
Dream that the snowflakes are raining; 
Dream that the daisies are white on the 
way 
In fields that are green as these drifts 
are deep; 
Hush, little leaflet, nor waken today; 
Winter is given for sleep.” 


This is the tune that the Willow hums 
When the wind through its branches is 
grieving: 
“Winter is bitter; but summertime comes, 
And tempests are only deceiving. 

Little gray catkins, O, slumber and dream; 
April is coming with sunlight aglow, 
Cowslip and buttercup, sprinkled with 

cream, 
Wait till she calls them to grow.” 
—Harriet F. Blodgett. 
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 RORGIVE ME, FATHER 
By Susan Hubbard Martin 


THE GREAT MINISTER, in his frequent trips 
to the big city block where one of his 
friends officed, was always occupied with 
his own thoughts. He had a large con- 
gregation, many members to visit, and the 
preparation of his sermons required much 
study. It was not to be wondered at that 
' the ordinary passerby was of little interest 
to him. Was he not the great Dr. W—? 
And what a beautiful church he had! 
' Wonderful music ushered in his sermons 
and followed them, the light from costly 
stained windows fell in rainbow shafts 
- upon softly cushioned pews. If he failed 
to reach the common people from such a 
pulpit as his, surely he was not to blame. 
He always went up with the same ele- 
' vator boy when he visited this particular 
' building, but a word or two was all that 
_ ever passed between them. But one morn- 
ing, as he took the elevator, the boy 
L turned. He was a slender young fellow, 
with a boyish smile. 
“You are a minister, aren’t you?” he 
asked slowly. The great man nodded. 
/ “Yes,” he replied with his usual dignity, 
_ “Iam a minister.” The boy looked at him. 
» “Excuse me for asking the question, sir,” 
“the said, “but I thought ministers were 
| always concerned about the souls of others, 


‘\but you have been riding in this elevator 
for a good many months, yet you’ve never 
- once asked me about mine. I might have 
gone on in the old way, not realizing the 
danger I was in, but I went to a little 
mission the other evening, and I found 
Christ. I just thought I’d tell you about 
it. It looks to me as though men who 
preach the gospel ought not to limit their 
work to the church building. There are 
several of us fellows outside who might be 
brought in occasionally, if the preachers 
only knew it. Even Andrew went after 
his brother and brought him to Jesus. He 
— didn’t wait for him to find out about Him 
- in church. I’m only an elevator boy, but 


' the preacher down at the mission says 
_ I’m worth saving.” 

i The great minister looked at the boy in 
_ silence and in amazement. In that reveal- 
ing moment he forgot about his beautiful 
_ church and the eminent position he held. 
He forgot that he was the great Dr. W—. 
_ What would the Master say to him in that 
last great day? He had said to Peter, 
“Feed my lambs.” Was not that command 
just as binding upon him? 

“My boy,” he said, “I want you to know 
that I’m very, very much ashamed.” The 
elevator stopped, but the minister shook 
his head. 

“I won’t get off today,” he said gently; 
- “I’m going home.” The boy looked after 
him as he walked down the corridor to 
the street, his head bent. 

| “Maybe I hadn’t ought to have said what 
» I did,” mused the boy. “They say he’s a 
great preacher.” 

' But the great preacher was not thinking 
- of his polished sermons or his rich mem- 
bers or his wonderful choir. In the light 
of a pair of clear, boyish eyes, he stood 
self-convicted. 

How little, after all, he had accom- 
plished. How far, far he had fallen short. 
“Father,” he whispered, “forgive me— 
forgive me.”—Selected. 


THE LUTHERAN 


THE GETHSEMANE OF LIFE 


FoR EVERYONE of us, sooner or later, the 
Gethsemane of life must come. It may be 
the Gethsemane of struggle and poverty 
and care; it may be the Gethsemane of 
long and weary sickness; it may be the 
Gethsemane of farewells that wring the 
heart by the deathbeds of those we love; 
it may be the Gethsemane of remorse and 
well-nigh despair for sins that we will not, 
but which we say we cannot, overcome. 
Well, my brethren, in that Gethsemane— 
aye, even in that Gethsemane of sin—no 
angel merely, but Christ Himself, who bore 
the burden of our sins, will, if we seek 
Him, come to comfort us. He will, if, being 
in an agony, we pray. He can be touched, 
He is touched, with the feeling of our in- 
firmities. He, too, has trodden the wine- 
press of agony alone; He, too, has lain face 
downward in the night upon the ground 
and the comfort which then came to Him 
He has bequeathed to us—even the com- 
fort, the help, the peace, the recovery, the 
light of hope, the faith, the sustaining arm, 
the healing anodyne of prayer. 

—Dean Farrar. 


PENGUIN CITIES 
By Paul Hadley 


ProsBaBLy the most interesting sight that 
greets the eyes of explorers in the Ant- 
arctic is the colonies of penguins. These 
amusing birds gather in great numbers 
upon the shore of the mainland and on 
the icefloes. They look like orderly ranks 
of soldiers dressed in uniforms of black 
and white. When something that interests 
them appears, such as a ship or a boat, 
many of them will follow it along the 
bank for a considerable distance, squawk- 
ing their amazement at the strange sight. 
They usually stand upright, but when 
occasion demands much speed they throw 
themselves down upon their white “shirt- 
fronts,” and propel themselves along by 
kicking backward with their comically 
short feet. 

So fearless are the birds that one may 
walk through their ranks without fright- 
ening them, and one may easily stoop and 
pick one up, though it will struggle 
fiercely at this interference. This bravery 
is the result of the isolated location of 
their homes, for except in rare instances 
in recent years they never have seen a 
man, and do not know him as a creature 
that could possibly do them any harm. 

If penguins had lived in settled portions 
of the world they no doubt would have 
become extinct long ago, for they would 
have fallen an easy prey to both man and 
beast. In the Antarctic regions their only 
real enemy is a species of seal known as 
the sea-leopard, which attacks them in the 
water. This fact is responsible for an 
amusing if not somewhat hard-hearted 
trait. When the time comes to enter the 
water to find food or to play, they will 
sometimes stand upon the bank for a long 
time, none of them having the bravery 
to enter the water first. 

After remaining there for some time one 
finally decides that it is time to do some- 
thing about the matter. He then slips up 
behind one of his companions and pushes 
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him in. If nothing happens tc the one in 
the water, soon the whole flock will be 
splashing and diving about in the sparkling 
sea. 

There are two kinds of penguins. One 
is the small black-and-white species known 
as the Adelie. The other is larger and is 
called the Emperor. The smaller ones are 
very nimble and quick and remind one of 
a comical little man dressed in a black 
coat and white starched shirt. The Em- 
perors sometimes gain a weight of nearly 
a hundred pounds. Admiral Byrd, on his 
first trip to Little America, caught and 
made pets of several penguins, and soon 
they would follow the men about wher- 
ever they went. Though friendly and 
fearless, the larger species is capable of 
putting up a real battle if the occasion 
demands, and it takes a strong man to 
hold one of them. 

In nesting time there is great rivalry 
among the birds to see which will obtain 
the most and the best stones with which to 
make their nests. Pebbles are usually 
scarce, and when once a nest is built, its 
owner must be constantly on guard to 
prevent the nest from being stolen by its 
neighbor. One of the most peculiar things 
about the penguin is that the nesting 
period comes in the wintertime, when the 
temperature sometimes goes to seventy 
degrees below zero. Naturally the lone 
egg would freeze if left for even a mo- 
ment on the icy ground; so the wise birds 
place it upon their webbed feet, and 
crouch down over it until it is entirely 
covered with their downy feathers. There 
it remains until it hatches, and there the 
baby bird also remains until it is large 
enough to shift for itself. During this time 
papa bird brings in the supplies and feeds 
mamma bird, or they take turns. 

The cities of the penguins are very 
crowded and some of the “rookeries” con- 
tain as many as half a million of the 
birds. They remain on the mainland for 
the greater part of the year, but for a 
few months they take to the _ icefloes. 
They can swim like fish, and their food 
consists of a small species of shrimp that 
abounds in the Antarctic, as well as small 
fish that they catch in the water.—Sel. 


PRAYER IN LENT 


O Gop, Who desirest not the death of a 
sinner, look down with mercy on me, now 
daring to call upon Thee. Let Thy Holy 
Spirit so purify my affections and exalt 
my desires that my prayers may be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight. O merciful God, 
full of compassion, long suffering and of 
great pity, Who sparest when we deserve 
punishment, and in Thy wrath thinkest 
upon mercy, make me earnestly to repent 
and to be heartily sorry for all my mis- 
doings; make the remembrance of them so 
burdensome and painful that I may flee 
unto Thee with a troubled spirit and a 
contrite heart. And, O merciful Lord, visit, 
comfort and relieve me; cast me not out 
of Thy presence, and take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me, but excite in me true re- 
pentance. Give me in this world knowl- 
edge of Thy truth and confidence in Thy 
mercy, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting, by the mercy and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. Amen.—Selected. 
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IDEAS OF RELIGION 


Jesus Exposes and Corrects Some Perverted Notions 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 7: 1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for March 27 


RicHT meas of religion are based on, and 
grow out of, the Scriptures. Wrong ideas 
follow departure from the Scriptures and 
the adoption of man-made rites and rules 
for religious life. What comes from the 
Scriptures is simple, never burdensome, 
and gives no ground for fault finding. The 
sarcastic denunciation of Jesus and the 
disciples by the Pharisees was based on 
the many forms and rules which had been 
added to the Scriptures. Jesus stood for 
the Scriptures, and thus His life and teach- 
ing were above reproach. 

This lesson shows how Jesus exposed 
and corrected some of the perverted 
notions of religion which were advocated 
as essentials by the Pharisees, and which 
led the scribes to attack the religious ways 
of the disciples. It was not hard for them 
to find flaws in Jesus and His disciples 
on the basis of their rules, for Jesus cared 
for none of these things; He adhered to 
the Law in the Scriptures. By emphasiz- 
ing the minor regulations which were 
wholly man-made, the scribes and Phar- 
isees exposed themselves to ridicule. Jesus’ 
scathing words to them on this occasion 
showed them up and made them quite 
ludicrous. They could make no defensive 
reply to Him for He had the Scriptures 
on His side, and they still retained respect 
for the Scriptures, and knew He was right. 
They knew well enough the correct reg- 
ulations but had allowed themselves to 
be victims of their own perverted opinions. 


Faulty Emphasis 

Ceremonial washings were emphasized 
beyond what was sensible or required. 
They made these washings a mark of strict 
religiousness. This washing was not con- 
nected with cleanliness, but with ritual 
procedure in showing off their religion. At 
least much of it was for that purpose. It 
was easy and natural to regard with sus- 
picion the sincerity of the religion of the 
disciples in view of their ignoring these 
many ceremonial washings. Mark tells how 
particular the scribes and Pharisees were 
about this, in their following the tradi- 
tions of the elders. From time to time in 
the past new ceremonies had been added, 
probably to give the Pharisees more op- 
portunity to display their religiousness 
“to be seen of men.” As time went on 
these non-essentials were emphasized as 
necessities. It was this faulty emphasis 
which led them to supplant the weightier 
matters of the law. They became devotees 
of external forms. They emphasized re- 
ligious rites more than righteousness of 
life. Jesus at different times rebuked their 
practices, exposing their washing the 
outside of vessels while indifferent to the 
uncleanness inside of them, and accusing 
them of many kinds of injustice in spite 
of their posing as being very religious. 


Groundless Censure 


The censuring of the disciples was not 
unexpected. It was the normal course for 


the scribes, for they were being exposed 
to criticism by the people who were taking 
much interest in Jesus. If Jesus’ disciples 
were not heeding the many regulations 
which the scribes held essential, then these 
could not be so important after all. To check 
this turn of opinion the scribes watched 
for opportunity to censure the disciples, 
and thus bring Jesus and His teaching into 
disrepute. Their censure was groundless, 
except in their own perverted notions. 
They tried to exalt the traditions of the 
elders above the Scriptures. They made 
much ado about the forms of religion and 
found fault with everybody who did not 
follow them strictly. 

But Jesus silenced them. He put an end 
to their groundless censure by applying 
the words of Isaiah to them. That great 
prophet had scored Israel for lip service, 
though holding their affections far from 
God. They, too, had substituted “the com- 
mandments of men” for the teaching of 
God. There is cutting sarcasm in Jesus’ 
condemnation of the scribes for supplant- 
ing “the commandment of God” with such 
unimportant matters as “the washing of 
pots and cups.” He refused to take their 
censure seriously, for it was groundless. 


Selfish Interpretation 


But Jesus did not stop there. He went 
on to show up their deliberate boldness 
in resorting to selfish interpretation of the 
Commandments so that they could do as 
they pleased. By making new rules they 
repudiated the authority of the Law of 
God. Jesus referred to one case in point. 


THINK OF THESE 


CHRISTIANS are watched; they shouid 
know this and live consistently. 


The deeply religious man is not likely 
to show off his religiousness for men to 
see. 


Essentials are to be emphasized; to em- 
phasize non-essentials soon brings into 
question the sincerity of a man’s religion. 


Somebody always sees; we cannot side- 
step responsibility without being found out 
sooner or later. 


Perverted ideas of religion soon destroy 
the sense of personal responsibility. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


March 21-27 
M. Wrong Ideas about Religion. Mark 7: 1-13. 
T. Wrong Ideas about Worship. John 4: 19-26. 
Ww. Wrens Ideas about Prayer. II Corinthians 
Th. Wrong, Ideas about Forgiveness. Matthew 
F Wrong Ideas about Happiness. Luke 12: 
Sat. Wrong Ideas about Serving God. Matthew 
25: 31-46 


S. How Please God? Psalm 24: 1-6. 


March 23, 1938 


It was that of the “corban oath,” by which 
a man could declare that all he owned 
was consecrated to God; then, when his 
parents were in need, and the Fourth 
Commandment obligated him to care for 
them, he could defend his doing nothing 
for them by emphasizing the oath he had 
taken. He could argue that he dared not 
take what he had set apart for God and 
use it for his parents. This selfishness led 
to a refusal to obey the Scriptures. Their 
attitude removed all effect of the Word of 
God in their lives. The truth of the Scrip- 
tures was meaningless to them, because 
they pushed it aside and exalted their own 
rules which allowed them to live for selfish 
ends. 

Here, then, are three perverted notions 
concerning religion which Jesus exposed 
and corrected. Do these notions prevail 
now? Have we any faulty emphasis on 
religious matters, such as stressing ritual 
and outward religious forms more than 
the heart relation to God? Is censure of 
the religious life of others always well 
grounded? Is there any tendency to find 
fault with others who do not believe and 
live as we do? What about interpretation 
and application of the Scriptures? Maybe 
we, too, are sometimes guilty of finding 
in the Word of God what we want, at times 
distorting its truth to make it easier for 
us to live as we please? 


DELAYS 


THERE WAS an unprepared teacher be- 
fore a class on Sunday morning. This was 
exceptional. It was explained that the time 
for preparation had been interrupted, but 
the fact was that the delay in preparation 
until Saturday evening was the real fault. 

A Sunday school class failed to do the 
work assigned to it, because the committee 
of the class appointed to see that the work 
was done delayed getting together until it 
was too late. The whole class was em- 
barrassed, and the needed work was not 
done—delay accounted for that. 

A superintendent fully intended bring- 
ing up the matter of putting a copy of 
“The Lesson Commentary” and “The Par- 
ish School” in the hands of the workers 
in his school, but for one reason or an- 
other he delayed speaking of it from one 
monthly meeting to another. So his work- 
ers were deprived of the fine suggestions 
and helps they might have been using. Of 
course, it is never too late to place sub- 
scriptions for the magazine, “The Parish 
School,” for it is a monthly publication 
that can be used any time, although in it 
are articles in series, usually starting in 
September or January. However, back 
issues may probably be obtained. But, as 
for “The Lesson Commentary” for 1938, 
the supply is practically exhausted. Only 
a few copies were available March 1. These 
may be gone now. The best of plans may 
be spoiled by delay in putting them into 
effect. 

We resent delays. The delivery boy is 
late with the roast; his delay annoys the 
cook and may spoil the dinner. The post- 
man is slow; his delay forces us to leave 
the house before important mail arrives. 
We insist on no delays in such matters, but 
are guilty of delays in church work. 
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. The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SUFFERING WITH AND 
FOR CHRIST 


I Peter 4: 12-16 


SUFFERING IS ONE of the severest tests of 


. Christianity. How often in my ministry 


Christian people say to me, “Why should 
I have to suffer like this? I have been 
faithful to Christ. I have prayed in faith, 
believing. Why, it even seems as though 


_the bad prosper and the good suffer. Has 
God forsaken me?” Of course they have 


not read their Bibles understandingly. 


| Christ never promised that His disciples 


would be free from suffering. On the con- 
trary He told them frankly that His way 
was a hard way. What He did promise 
was that His grace would be sufficient. 


_ That is, He promised power to carry the 


burdens laid on our shoulders. Christians 


-’ ean testify that He has kept His promise. 


“Think it not strange concerning the 


_ fiery trial which is to try you, as though 


some strange thing happened to you.” 
These are the words of Peter. The late 
Dan Crawford, for many years a mission- 
ary in Africa, commented on this verse as 
follows: “Do not arm yourselves as lI, 
Peter, once did, with a sword, but arm 
yourselves with Christ’s mind to suffer. 
Surely the point is that suffering is such 
an admittedly repellent thought to the 
natural mind, that only the armour of a 
spiritual mind on the subject of suffering 
can combat it. Besides the flesh wars 
against the Spirit, hence Peter’s shrill bat- 
tle-call—Arm! And now a very natural 
thing happens. Having so armed his read- 
ers with mind-armour, Peter at once calls 
on them to use it.” 

“Use your mind,” is Peter’s challenge. 
“Think that suffering is natural and to be 
expected. Don’t let yourself think it strange 
that you should suffer. Christ suffered. 
Suffer with Him and for Him!” 


No Compromise 


We are in the world, but not of the 
world, if we are true to Christ. The world 
does not believe that truth is to be pur- 
chased at too great a price. It thinks that 
a good profit will excuse a shady deal. It 
insists that we can afford to lean a little 
from the perfect plumb line of our prin- 
ciples in order to gain popularity. In such 
a world the man who lives the Christ life 
is bound to face misunderstanding, mali- 
cious gossip, persecution, and perhaps even 
death itself. The Christian does not ex- 
pose his principles like a sore thumb daring 
people to bump it, but he does modestly 
and unassumingly stand by his principles. 

It is not strange that there should be 
“persecution for righteousness sake.” We 
had thought civilization too far advanced 
in this year 1938 for persecution. But 
events in Europe startle us with the ques- 
tion, “Can it happen here in America?” 


Laws for Life 


It is harder to understand the personal 
misfortunes that come upon good folks. 


Persecution of the good by the bad seems 
a more reasonable expectation. Let us re- 
member that each life is very closely en- 
twined with other lives. There are cer- 
tain laws that must govern all. To neglect 
the body leads to sickness. Shall God keep 
a good man well who neglects the laws of 
health while He permits his neighbor to 
suffer? Should we expect God to keep the 
money safe for all the good folks in town, 
while their neighbors lose their money in 
the same bank? When it hails, have we a 
right to expect that the bad folks will have 
all their window glass to replace while the 
good folks will watch the hail bounce off 
their windows like rubber balls? God does 
often shield His own from the misfortunes 
that come to their neighbors, and we are 
invited to pray to Him for protection, but 
we have no right to insist on it. He has 
never promised us freedom from all human 
ills. He has promised to help us meet 
our trials. 


Christ Suffered 


When faith and reason both falter in the 
presence of suffering, we must remember 
Christ. No one has ever suffered as He 
suffered. Physically, mentally and spir- 
itually Christ suffered the agonies of the 
damned. “Shall the servant be above his 
master?” We ask that he should be, I 
fear. We forget the denial by Peter, the 
betrayal with the kiss of Judas, the nails 
of the Romans and the hoarse cries of His 
Jewish tormentors. We forget the cross! 
That Christ should suffer is a mystery. 
That He did suffer should quiet our com- 
plaints when suffering comes to us. 


Christians Suffer 


St. Francis de Sales was asked which 
of the Beatitudes was his favorite. He 
chose the last one, “Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness sake.” 
This was his reason: “Because it shows 
that the disciples are as their Lord; their 
life is hid with Christ in God; they are 
conformed to His image and likeness; for, 
all through His earthly life, He was per- 
secuted for the sake of that very righteous- 
ness He came to fulfill.” The roll of the 
martyrs records the names of multitudes. 
In every age, in some part of this old world 
of ours, Christians have been called upon 
to suffer persecution. Christian mission- 
aries have faced hostile climates and filled 
the graveyards in Africa and other con- 
tinents, not in defeat, but in victory. 
Lecky, the historian, remarked that these 
Christians seemed to have fallen in love 
with death. 

When we come to think of it, there is 
something small and mean about our in- 
sistence that suffering be barred from our 
lives. By our very insistence we cut our- 
selves off from a spiritual fellowship with 
the martyrs and their Master. It is as 
though we wanted the words “special 
handling” marked upon our lives. We seek 
admittance to a privileged class. It is right 
not to seek suffering. It is right to ask that 
suffering be kept from our lives. But such 


prayers must rest upon the assurance that 
God’s will toward us is good, and we must 
accept His decisions as best for us and best 
for all concerned. We must not forget to 
pray that His sufficient grace may come 
upon us to make us equal to every burden. 


For Christ 


We may also feel that every suffering 
endured bravely is a tribute of love to 
Christ. Many times I have gone in a home 
where bereavement has come and have 
asked those who are left to be brave for 
the sake of the loved one who has gone. 
Perhaps it is a husband and father. Would 
he want an agony of grief when death has 
been an open door to heaven for him? 
Bitterness in suffering is not what Christ 
expects from His own. For His sake we 
must bravely draw our burdens, sharing 
the yoke with Him. 

What a blessing many a life of suffering 
has been in a home and among friends and 
neighbors! All of us can think of some 
sick room that glows like a sun-rise. To 
enter that room is like entering a sanctuary. 
One catches some of the radiance from the 
faith of the afflicted one. The love of Christ 
constrains us to be like that in affliction. 
I like to think that the radiance upon the 
face of Stephen as he sank beneath the 
stones of his persecutors played a vital 
part in the final conversion of the young 
man Saul who stood by consenting to his 
death. Suffering, bravely met, may be laid 
upon the altar of God as a sacrifice of love 
to Him. 


Pity—for Whom? 


Perhaps we spend too much time in pity 
for those who suffer. If they have under- 
stood and accepted the Christian meaning 
of suffering, they know the joy of victory. 
Dr. Boreham in “The Heavenly Octave” 
calls attention to a remark made by George 
Eliot about the trial of Faithful in Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” The persecuting pas- 
sions pronounce Faithful guilty; yet who 
pities Faithful? “That is a rare and blessed 
lot, which some of the greatest men have 
not attained, to know ourselves guiltless 
before a condemning crowd—to be sure 
that what we are denounced for is solely 
the good in us.” On another page in the 
same book Dr. Boreham says, “A wolf will 
not worry a painted sheep; a cat will not 
seize a toy mouse. The world may despise, 
but it will not persecute, a counterfeit 
Christian; it may scorn, but it will not 
burn, a hypocrite. Crucifixion is the evi- 
dence of Christliness.” 

Yes, he who bears suffering manfully, 
has his reward. There is an inner con- 
sciousness of integrity that brings hap- 
piness. There is also an assurance of im- 
mortality that comforts with the promise 
of final victory. 

* a * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 3. There 
is a very common misunderstanding about 
suffering. People think it “strange” for 
Christians to suffer. The discussion should 
clear this question. Next week’s topic: 
Deciding for Christ. 
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Thirty Psalmists 


By Fleming James, D.D. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $2.75. 


A good book on the Psalms is always a 
welcome addition to Biblical literature. 
The book before us is a combination of 
two good books in one. Dr. James, pro- 
fessor of Literature and Interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament at Berkeley 
Divinity School, is himself an excellent 
Old Testament scholar, and his scholar- 
ship is evident throughout the book. But 
the study is based on the masterly type- 
study of the Psalms by Prof. Herman 
Gunkel, Goettingen, Germany. 

Gunkel’s type-study of the Psalms, a 
method adopted in whole or in part by 
many outstanding scholars in Germany, 
England and America, is based on the 
premise that “originally every sacred poem 
in Israel’s religion was composed to be 
sung as an accompaniment of a ritual act.” 
“The Psalms took their rise from the va- 
rious occasions of Israel’s worship, and 
since these oceasions were of different 
sorts, such as the feast, the thank-offering, 
the sin-offering, the public fast, etc., the 
Psalms composed for them would fall into 
natural groups according to the ritual acts 
they accompanied.” 

Dr. James, following Gunkel’s principle 
of the “Types,” gives us a truly masterly 
study of thirty psalms under the follow- 
ing headings: Hymns in General,—Psalms 
8, 19, 29, 95, 103, 139, 146. Songs of Zion,— 
46, 84, 122. Laments,—44, 22, 39, 42, 43. 
Psalms of Penitence,—51, 130. Psalms of 
Trust,—27, 16, 23. Psalms of Thanksgiv- 
ing,—32, 40, 116. Wisdom Psalms,—49, 91, 
73. A Royal Psalm,—72. Narration Psalm, 
—106. A Psalm Liturgy,—15. 

Each of these psalms is preceded by a 
study of the background and the probable 
author, characterizing rather than naming 
the author. The most valuable thing about 
the book, to the mind of this reviewer, is 
the original translation of the psalms 
studied. The most novel thing in the book 
is an effort by the author to reproduce the 
original Hebrew not only by an excellent 
literal translation but also by reproducing 
the Hebrew accents and emphases. Stu- 
dents of the Psalms, interested in reading 
the Psalms correctly, especially in public 
worship, will appreciate this feature of the 
book. 

The book is the result of the Bohlen Lec- 
tures for 1936, delivered in Philadelphia 
under the auspices of Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia, to whom was left the trust fund 
endowing the John Bohlen Lectureship, 
similar in intent and purpose to the 
“Bampton Lectures” at Oxford Univer- 
sity, England. Paut I. Morentz. 


A Shepherd Remembers 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. Pages 176. Price, 
$2.00. 


Dr. Weatherhead, minister of City Tem- 
ple, London, has added another to his list 
of worth-while books. The book grew out 


of a series of ten addresses at City Temple 
on the Twenty-third Psalm. The back- 
ground of each statement in this most 
familiar psalm is presented in an under- 
standable way, without resorting to spec- 
ulations or arguments. It is a clear pic- 
ture of the observation and experience of 
the writer of the psalm. Each statement 
is enlarged and interpreted in terms of the 
Good Shepherd. Meditations and deduc- 
tions are plainly but strikingly set forth 
with pertinent application to our life. 
Reading this book gives a better under- 
standing of this psalm and makes it more 
usable in our devotions. Many of its most 
familiar phrases have a hidden meaning 
which the author sets in the clear. Ten 
full-page new pictures throw light on a 
shepherd’s life and work. The author has 
added a set of questions for each of the 
ten chapters, which are guides for study 
and discussion by Bible classes and other 
groups. The book is worth owning; it re- 
wards careful study. D. Burt SMiruH. 


Archaeology and the Bible 


By Dr. George A. Barton. American 
Sunday School Union, Philadelphia. 1937. 
Seventh Edition. Pages 607. Illustrations 
336. Price, $3.50. 


Recent discoveries in Bible lands can 
now make the front page in the daily 
press. In proof of this we merely cite the 
finding of King Tut’s tomb in Egypt, the 
remarkable treasures excavated at Ur of 
the Chaldees, the princely hoard brought 
forth at Megiddo in Palestine, and the 
liturgical tablets unearthed at Canaanite 
Ras Shamra. 

The study of the Bible takes on new 
life and reality when presented with illus- 
trations now available showing what some 
of the Hebrew prophets and kings, the 
psalmists and apostles saw, and how they 
worked. The latest commentaries cannot 
afford to ignore this material if they are 
not to be hopelessly antiquated even be- 
fore they are published. 

The widespread public interest in Bib- 
lical archaeology is reflected in the seven 
editions of the above work. The first edi- 
tion appeared in 1916. It was originally 
planned for Sunday school teachers and 
the Christian laity. But from the very first 
the book had the advantage of being the 
only one of its kind in the English lan- 
guage. It seemed to appeal to an increas- 
ing number of ministers, also to college 
and seminary students. 

The new edition is longer and wider but 
less bulky than any of its predecessors. 
The 138 plates at the end of the book, con- 
taining 336 illustrations, are preceded by 
a general index and an index of Scripture 
passages. The mechanical make-up of this 
new volume is all that could be desired. 

Part I, in fifteen chapters, contains a 
brief archaeological sketch of Bible lands, 
including Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Pales- 
tine and the churches of Asia Minor. Chap- 
ters II-IV have been enlarged by additions 
of material drawn from some of the latest 
discoveries. In a field so vast and where so 
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much has been recovered from the records 
past, much of value has also been omitted 
as, for example, the sacrificial cult at Ras 
Shamra. Part II furnishes translations of 
original documents, derived for the most 
part from Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt, 
and to a lesser extent from papyri bearing 
on the New Testament. These documents 
throw light upon many passages of Scrip- 
ture. If properly interpreted, they will in 
many cases tend to strengthen the his- 
torical reliability of the Bible. 
HENRY SCHAEFFER. 


How to Become a Christian 


By Tillis D. Sumrall. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 
146. Price, $1.00. 


A volume of heart-searching and soul- 
stirring sermons, thoroughly evangelical, 
just as they were preached over radio sta- 
tion KGNC by the pastor of Central Bap- 
tist Church, Amarillo, Tex. The sermons 
come from the heart of a man who fully 
realizes that he himself was “lost and 
ruined by the powers of sin” before the 
Gospel of Christ came to his soul. The 
author loves preaching. His work has been 
triumphant and glorious, its joys deepen- 
ing as the years go by. Even the burdens 
and cares of the Christian ministry have 
only served to convince him of the gen- 
uineness of his call and to ripen his life 
for a more fruitful service for the Master. 

All the stirring messages point out the 
way of salvation and aid the lost sinner in 
finding Him Who is “the way, and the 
truth and the life.” The title sermon, “How 
to Become a Christian,” in its clear, grip- 
ping loyalty to fundamental principles, is 
characteristic of all. The title presents “the 
greatest question that ever confronted an 
immortal soul. Every unsaved person must 
become a Christian or suffer throughout 
eternity in hell.” The author is convinced 
that our church rolls are crowded with 
the names of unsaved people, that seventy- 
five per cent of the church members, the 
world over, are not really Christians, be- 
cause they have never been born again. 
“Look at our churches and see who is 
absent and see where they are!” Not by 
education, nor by civilization, nor by 
amelioration, nor by reformation, nor in 
any other way than regeneration can a 
person become a Christian. Regeneration 
is accomplished only by “repentance to- 
ward God” and “faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Public confession of faith 
in Christ, baptism and church membership 
are essentials. 

The author gives expression to his firm, 
joyous and triumphant faith in the Second 
Coming of Christ in his three concluding 
sermons on the blessed hope of every true 
Christian. The signs of the stirring times 
in which we are living, especially the evi- 
dent “falling away” in the church itself, 
should serve to confirm, deepen and in- 
tensify this great hope and expectation in 
every true believer and surely in the 
church itself, which, unfortunately, for the 
most part, is unmoved and unconcerned, 
although all “these signs are pointing to- 
ward the sky, to the cloud of great glory, 
upon which our Lord will come.” 

CuarLES E. Keim. 
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God the Creator 


By George S. Hendry. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1.50. 


This book is designated on the cover as 
“A Study from the Barthian Standpoint of 
the ‘Otherness’ of God.” 

A discriminating student of the history 
of the Christian religion cannot fail to be- 
come aware of the manner and the extent 
in which the idea of God has been modified 
by philosophy, science and even natural 


theology. We notice this influence already 


in the early discussions and controversies 
of the early Christian centuries. Plato and 
Aristotle greatly influenced the thought 
of the Middle Ages, and in more recent 
times scientists and philosophers have set 


‘forth in lectures and ponderous volumes 


their convictions on the subject of God, 
and some have even gone so far as to speak 
of limitations and development in the 
Godhead. . 

The author of this book sets his face 
firmly against all accommodations of faith 
with reason and insists that we must not 


~ look to reason, philosophy or even natural 


religion for our ideas of God, but to His 
inspired record in the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

What gives special interest in this book 


- to Lutherans is his references on almost 


every page to Luther and his teaching. Of 


- the one hundred fifty-seven pages, fifty- 
‘one are devoted to a consideration of 
‘Luther’s Theology on the 


Godhead of 
God, without a single statement of dis- 
approval. 

This book should be read by every Lu- 
theran clergyman and intelligent layman. 
It cannot fail to strengthen a Lutheran’s 
backbone. E. F. Krauss. 


Exploring With Byrd 


Edited by Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. C. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Pages 241. Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 


This gripping book narrates the adven- 
turous life story of Admiral Byrd. There 
are chapters on his training in aviation 
during the World War, his flight to the 
North Pole, his expedition to the Antarctic 
and his flight to the South Pole, then his 
second return to Little America, and his 
terrible winter alone at the Advance Base 
in the southernmost and coldest spot ever 
inhabited by man. From beginning to end 
it is the most thrilling true narrative of 
adventure we have ever read. 

Like most scientists, Commander Byrd 
exercises a fine restraint in his writing, as 
is shown in his brief description of their 
arrival at the South Pole. After telling 
of dropping from their plane an American 
flag at the Pole he says: 

“For a few seconds we stood over the 
spot where Amundsen had stood, Decem- 
ber 14, 1911; and where Scott had also 
stood, thirty-four days later, reading the 
note which Amundsen had left for him. 
There was nothing now to mark the scene; 
only a white desolation and solitude dis- 
turbed by the sound of our engines. The 
Pole lay in the center of a limitless plain. 

“And that in brief is all there is to tell 
about the South Pole. One gets there, and 
that is about all there is for the telling. 
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It is the effort to get there that counts.” 
We recommend this book most strongly 
as a source of challenging illustrations for 
sermons and talks to young people. 
Rotanp G. Bortz. 


When Boys Talk to God 
When Girls Talk to God 


By Theodore Graebner. Carroll Good, 
Inc., New York. Pages 48. Price, 35 cents 
each; $3.60 per dozen. 


These little books are collections of 
prayers for boys and written by boys; for 
girls and written by girls. As far as we 
know no collection of this kind has ever 
been published. 

The author has rendered a valuable 
service to boys and girls in compiling and 
editing these books. 

The prayers were collected in various 
schools and Sunday schools and were 
sorted and placed in order by the editor. 
The prayers are grouped under sections: 
ages 6-8, 9-11, and 12-14 years. These 
prayers indicate the way boys and girls 
speak when they express their own in- 
dividual thoughts and petitions to God. 
There are prayers for health, greater faith, 
courage, the church, missions, morning and 
evening, and a number of model prayers 
to be prayed at the table or in daily de- 
votions. 

Many parents have been looking for 
such a collection of prayers to put into 
the hands of their children. Especially will 
they be a help to children who have not 
been taught how to pray. They will thus 
meet a need that is both real and wide- 
spread. Pau M. KInports. 


Liberalism Faces the Future 


By Clarence R. Skinner, professor of 
Social Ethics, Tufts College. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pages 159. 
Price, $1.50. 


The poor health of modern liberalism 
has called forth the diagnosis and cure 
proffered in this volume by Professor 
Skinner. It is a frank and thoughtful 
presentation, and deserves a thoughtful 
and frank hearing. But Professor Skinner 
has a hard job, because modern liberalism 
had grown so opinionated and superior, 
so shallow and negative in its conclusions, 
that there really seemed to be no reason 
for its continued existence. All this Pro- 
fessor Skinner recognizes, as well as the 
added difficulties created for the culture 
of liberalism in a world gone so dog- 
matically authoritarian, a condition to 
which the futilities and impertinences of 
liberalism contributed no small part. But 
Professor Skinner thinks that the disagree- 
able and dangerous tendencies and effects 
of authoritarianism are in themselves 
enough to justify the rehabilitation of a 
true and positive liberalism for the health 
of the world. The author has something 
to say, and says it well. There is more than 
suggestion in the last chapter of the book, 
which is entitled “New Horizons for 
Liberalism.” Jutius F. SEEBACH. 
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GIVE A BOOK ON 
WORSHIP AS A CONFIR- 
MATION OR EASTER 
GIFT 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Our most complete guide on the furnish- 
ings of the chancel and the normal use of 
the liturgy. A recognized authority here pro- 
vides an indispensable fund of directions 
and suggestions for all those who have any 
part in the selection, care or use of the 
chancel furnishings, or who participate in 
any way in leading the worship of the con- 


gregation. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.50. 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE COMMON 
SERVICE 


Each part of the Chief, Matins, and Ves- 
pers orders of service is explained in detail, 
in questions and answers, in respect to its 
scriptural and historical background and 
worship values. A number of interesting 
appendices on Hymnology, Liturgical colors 
and terms are included. Cloth. $1.25. 


\ 


A CATECHISM IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By Calvin P. Swank 


A clear and concise statement of the wor- 
ship values of the forms and appointments 
used in the Lutheran Church, under the sub- 
jects—Christian Worship, The Church and 
Its Furnishing, The Liturgy, Church Hymns 
and Tunes, The Service, The Church Year, 
Paraments, etc. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
By B. G. Lotz 


An interesting and instructive pamphlet 
presenting in a devotional tone helpful in- 
formation on the significance of each of the 
seasons and festivals of the Church Year 
and making clear the end which this tradi- 
tional practice of the Church has in view. 

25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 


A GUIDE TO WORSHIP 
By Charles Stork Jones 
An inexpensive pamphlet providing a fund 
of information the average church member 
should possess concerning the nature of wor- 
ship, the appointments of the chancel, Litur- 
gical terms and words, the structure and 
significance of the various parts of the serv- 
ices of worship, Christian symbols, and the 
Church Year. Pamphlet. 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


SACRED SONG 
The Hymns of the Church 
By John W. Horine 

A study of a large number of hymns in- 
cluded in “The Hymnal’ of the “Common 
Service Book.” The material is grouped ac- 
cording to the language source of the hymns, 
with brief sketches of the leading hymn 
writers and information on their outstanding 
hymns, together with a listing and the Com- 
mon Service Book number designations of 
the hymns ascribed to the various writers. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


FAVORITE HYMNS 
By William L. Hunton, D.D. 

Stories of the origin, authorship and use 
of hymns we love. This well illustrated vol- 
ume presents its material under festival and 
Church Year classification Cloth. $1.35. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Studies in the Introits, Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels. An adequate statement, in the 
light of the life of Christ and the Church, 
of these variable parts of the Service. A 
helpful manual for the leader in worship 
and a valuable devotional aid for the wor- 
shiper. Cloth. $1.50. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


SEASONAL CHURCH 
DECORATIONS 


Pastor Chester S. Bird, Coudersport, Pa., 
Describes Christmas and Lenten Pic- 
tures and Lighting 


“Wat TO HAVE for Christmas 1936?” was 
the question before the committee. Some- 
one sugested a play; but after the pos- 
sibilities were canvassed, the idea was 
given up. 

Why not have the usual type of program 
of recitations, songs, anthems, Scripture 
reading and prayer, with something spe- 
cial? A highlight, or a climax? So the idea 
of a Christmas star began in 1936. 

St. Paul’s has a chancel some ten feet 
square, with a semi-circular window over 
the altar, and finished in tan plaster—a 
reflective surface. 

Accordingly a star was cut out in the 
semi-circular cardboard, and was backed 
up with tissue paper. Also four boxes con- 
taining automobile reflectors, wires, 
sockets, bulbs, and blue cellophane were 
constructed, and connected with a rheo- 
stat, and were grouped around the altar 
so that the light would shine on the side 
walls and ceiling. Then hemlocks and small 
beeches with leaves were grouped around 
the altar. 

Near the close of the service, the house 
lights were turned out, the children had 
lighted candles, and the star and flood 
lights were gradually turned on, while 
“Silent Night” was sung. 

The picture was that of an altar in the 
forest at night, with candles burning and 
the great Christmas star in the distance, 
while the congregation stood with their 
candles burning. 

Christmas 1937 came around, and again 
came the question: “What shall we have 
for Christmas?” In trying to vary the pro- 
grams, why not have a song service for all 
—congregation, Senior Choir, and the new 
Junior Choir? 

But shall we have a “special”? We had 
one last year, surely we must have one 
this year. Possibly we could use the same 
star. But why not try something new? 

With that idea in mind, there resulted a 
search for suitable variations, using the 
window, and chancel, and altar. A pic- 
ture of the Wise Men following the star 
to Bethlehem was found. The picture 
seemed to divide itself into two groups, 
or planes. Perhaps it could be adapted to 
a cut-out picture, with water colors, and 
lighted with electric lights. 

Again, using a semi-circular cardboard, 
a scene was painted to represent the star 
in a blue sky, with the hills, valleys, and 
Bethlehem in the distance. On another 
piece of cardboard were painted Wise Men, 
camels, trees, rocks. These were cut out 
along their upper edges. 

In the erection of the picture, the back- 
ground was tacked to the window sash, 
and the foreground was tacked to the 
window frame, with a space between to 
contain the electric lights covered with 
blue cellophane. A string of Christmas 
tree lights were also used, one light in 
the center of the star, and the rest of the 


string in the space between the cardboards 
to help illuminate the picture. 

We had planned to group the Junior 
Choir before the picture and have them 
sing “Beautiful Saviour” as the lights 
were turned up. But there were some 
rather tense moments when the lights 
would not come on. After fumbling around 
in the dark, the wire on the end of the 
rheostat was found to be disconnected. 
But when the current was turned on, the 
picture lighted up completely, and the ef- 
fect of the gradual lighting was lost. Evi- 
dently some children had kicked a wire 
as they went from the chancel. Moral: Be 
sure your equipment is foolproof, and 
shockproof. 

This picture shows the Wise Men in 
silhouette against the background of the 
star, sky, Bethlehem, hills and valleys, 
with a blue light, when the lights of the 
church are turned out. With the lights 
turned on, the picture was similar to the 
original, in general, although there were 
decided contrasts in technique, originality, 
and colors. 

The picture was left in the window for 
two weeks, during which time a com- 
munion service was held. Some of the 
congregation were gracious in expressing 
a wish that it might remain longer. 

Then came the prospects for Lent 1938. 
Again came the problem—how to observe 
Lent in a way which would be more than 
perfunctory. Perhaps a picture could be 
used. 

Of the different subjects available, that 
of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane 
seemed to be most appropriate. Three dif- 
ferent pictures were under consideration, 
and the one finally chosen contained Jeru- 
salem in the background. 

This picture divided into three planes: 
the background, consisting of sky, moon, 
and distant hills; the middle ground, with 
trees, Jerusalem, and one fairly large tree 
on the right; and the foreground, depicting 
Jesus in the attitude of prayer, with His 
arms resting on stones, His eyes directed 
to heaven, and to the right a heap of 
stones. 

Each of these groups was painted as 
nearly as possible like the original, and 
when assembled with spaces between, pos- 
sessed depth. Similar to the Christmas pic- 
ture, blue lights were placed between the 
upright cardboards, and a light placed be- 
hind the moon, which was cut out, and 
tissue paper inserted. The picture looked 
rather similar to the original, from a dis- 
tance, without the lights, either by day- 
light or by the lights of the church. But 
with the concealed lights the blues came 
out nicely, and gave the picture more 
depth. With just the lights in the picture, 
the figure of Jesus is in silhouette. With 
the lights of the church, the colors in the 
painting of Him come out. So far we have 
no spotlight to illumine His face. 

We plan to have this picture in the chan- 
cel window for Lent, to be used for Sun- 
day morning services, as well for the mid- 
week services. However, the blues of the 
picture show up best after dark. 

We hope that these pictures have brought 
something spiritual into the lives of our 
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people as they worship in our church. As 
for the data, and ideas, they may be worth 
something elsewhere. 

Why can’t these ideas be used in church 
decoration elsewhere, and under different 
conditions? Perhaps there are mission 
churches and others who cannot afford 
stained glass, or figure windows, or who 
cannot change existing window conditions, 
to have religious pictures in their churches. 

“Why not consider having a flexible win- 
dow scheme which might be changed? 
Some interior decorators advocate the 
leasing of pictures for homes, and changing 
them at intervals. And especially for 
churches, would not an illuminated pic- 
ture be better than just plain glass? 

Perhaps there might be something to 
the merit of a permanent window having 
three dimensions, and indirectly lighted 
with electricity. While these windows 
could not be seen from the outside, they 
would be equally beautiful for day or 
evening services. Modern church and 
building developments have changed so 
many of our conceptions concerning build- 
ings and their decorations that even some 
scheme of pictures for windows might be 
considered. 

Again, a picture of such possibilities: 
might be located where there is no window 
at all—above the altar, or elsewhere, and 
moved at discretion without expensive re- 
modeling. 

It is entirely possible that these pictures. 
might be worked out in oils, and on the 
best of materials, and that by using the 
proper lighting they would have artistic 
qualities not obtainable in glass, or paints: 
on flat surfaces. They would naturally 
have that quality, that perspective, which 
artists try so hard to get, and only realize 
to some degree in flat pictures. 

These illuminated, three-dimensional 
pictures may, or may not, have sufficient 
merit to promote their being tried some- 
where else. But we have derived much 
pleasure from this venture and also for 
feeling that we may have promoted the 
Appeal of our Saviour and our Church. 


THE LUTHERAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA 


By the Rev. W. P. Christy, D.D. 


[An announcement of the formation of this 
organization appeared in THe LuTHEeRAN under 
date of March 9. In this letter Dr. Christy 
defends its purposes against the charge of 
unionism. Eb.] 

THIS MOVEMENT among Lutherans was. 
organized in November 1937. Since that 
time the number who are interested in it 
has greatly increased. The many inquiries: 
regarding it indicate that the desire for 
such a forum is widespread. Its purposes 


and methods are better understood now, 


than when first announced. People are 
learning that the association is merely an 
outlet for individual thought on matters 
with which all Lutherans in America are 
concerned, and that it does not attempt 
to direct or control thought but merely 
assembles and transmits it. 

The first annual convention was held in 
Minneapolis, February 17. “Articles of 
Agreement” were adopted and officers were 
elected. The president is Dr. L. W. Boe, 


ee 
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Weresident of St. Olaf College. Northfield, 


Minn. The Rev. Clifford A. Nelson, pas- 


' tor of Gloria Dei Church, St. Paul, is vice- 


. 


\ 
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president. The writer is the executive 


secretary. Prof. William F. Schmidt of 
» Concordia College, 
_ Andersen, M.D., and Luther Sletten, Esq., 
' both of Minneapolis, are members of the 


Moorhead, Silas C. 


Executive Committee. Several addresses 
were made during the day and the speaker 
at the banquet was Dr. N. Astrup Larsen 


- of Ames, Iowa. 


Fear has been expressed that the as- 
sociation is a unionistic movement. Of 


' course, one cannot be prevented from 


reading between lines what he suspects is 
written there. However, the Articles of 
‘Agreement show that it is simply a free 
forum. It is no more unionistic than it is 
separatistic. If those who avail themselves 


of the facilities which it provides have 


unionistic ideas, their side of an argument 
will be heard and made known. If others 
in equal sincerity present different views, 


- they -will be received and expressed in 


the same manner. The neutral character 


’ and function of the association cannot be 


changed by any majority that may appear 
at a convention or who may speak through 
‘the channels which it provides. 
We do not hesitate to admit that the as- 
sociation was conceived by the minds of 
_ those who earnestly desire more intimate 
) relations among Lutherans, by men who 
are convinced also that the vast majority 
of their brethren share this desire. This 
desire for expression, free from the re- 
straints present in most Lutheran assem- 
blies, is quite legitimate. Neither do we 
attempt to disguise the hope that massed 
sentiment when once expressed will be- 
come a compelling force in the church that 
will enable its leaders and statesmen to 
undertake by regular and churchly pro- 
cesses the consummation of such desires, 
which otherwise they are powerless to 
achieve. In this way a new and better era 
for the Lutheran Church in America will 
be ushered in, and in consequence it will 
be possible for all Americans to receive 
and profit by its incomparable message. 
Such transformation in the church’s 
outer life must proceed from an inner 
unity of will and purpose. Those who are 
identified with this movement know full 
well that unity in the church cannot be 
produced by man-made machinery. Po- 
litical maneuvers that trespass the sacred 


-\ domain of the Holy Spirit deserve con- 


demnation. Not man, but the Holy Spirit, 
has already accomplished confessional 
unity in our church, despite synodical im- 
perfections and conflicting interpretations, 
and as its fruit has produced this unity 
of desire in Lutheran hearts. 
against His will and purpose if we fail to 
gather and employ in His name what He 
Himself has produced. 


Unity thus bestowed has precedence 
over all else that men may value. To it 
all that is transient and expedient must 
yield. It is a sin to resist it because of fond 
traditions and interpretive distinctions. 
There is a divine imperative in unity which 
even the most perfect union possible in 
this world cannot engender. 

The Lutheran Association offers no 
‘apology for attempting to make the church 
more conscious of this unity, which by 
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God’s grace now prevails. If the fact of 
unity is more clearly recognized and ac- 
knowledged, the possibility of union of 
church bodies will not be so remote as it 
now appears when acknowledged differ- 
ences in matters far less vital are the chief 
basis of negotiations. 

However, the association is not con- 
cerned with union of church bodies. That 
responsibility rests elsewhere. But it is 
deeply concerned about the numberless 
tragedies committed in the field of syn- 
odical activities in utter disregard of the 
unity which is in Christ as attested to by 
the confessions adhered to in common by 
all Lutherans. 

The association is committed to a pro- 
gram that will enable Lutherans, now vic- 
tims as well as instruments of rival and 
conflicting systems, to work out their own, 
their church’s and their country’s salva- 
tion according to the highest impulses 
within their hearts, and to bring to an end 
this era of crimes committed in Christ's 
name which are the inevitable result of 
the church’s present state. The only 
weapon by which it will endeavor to 
banish this disgrace is the concerted voice 
of the people in the churches. It is a 
medium through which the hitherto silent 
protests may be delivered in mighty vol- 
ume. Lutherans everywhere who share 
the desire for “better understanding, rec- 
ognition, and co-operation” within their 
church are invited to join in this under- 
taking. 


FELLOW PASTORS 1900-1910 
(Continued from page 2) 


mission field to take charge of our new 
work at Millvale. As I recall, his stay was 
rather short, but his ability and personality 
were such as to make a very definite im- 
pression on us. 


Then, there were the Nicholases, the 
Rev. Samuel T. Nicholas, D.D., and Wil- 
liam H. Nicholas, cousins, I believe. The 
latter’ succeeded S. T. at Grace Church, 
Troy Hill, when he became Missionary 
Superintendent of our synod. It was un- 
der the oversight of Dr. Nicholas that we 
organized four mission churches in one 
year! Dr. S. T. was business man and 
hustler par excellence. To these qualities 
was added that of a most excellent 
preacher of the Word. His ready wit and 
genial smile were cheerful factors in every 
situation. We believe that his training at 
Pittsburgh helped to qualify him for the 
unbroken success of years in Washington, 
D. C. He lives “retired” but not inactive 
at Upper Darby, Pa., still one of the in- 
spirations of the Church. 

W. H. Nicholas was soon called to a work 
of remarkable success at Springfield, IIL, 
where he labored for thirty years. In that 
situation his charm and broad abilities 
made an enduring work possible. His was 
not the work and method of the “genius” 
who attracts by sudden flash and flare, but 
of one who by “patient continuance in 
well doing” builds for the ages. Dr. 
Nicholas died January 25, 1938. 


J. Bradley Markward, then just plain 
“Buck,” pastor of the newly established 
Calvary Church at Wilkinsburg, was the 
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“young man eloquent” of our body. His 
scintillating wit in terms of faultless 
English brought forth now power, now 
pathos; deep meditation and satire; cogent 
philosophy and brilliant humor. His speech 
always commanded respect, and his pres- 
ence in any discussion gave promise that 
there would be a lively time and that all 
sides would be considered. He was an 
earnest and forceful preacher, whose 
talents developed so broadly in his early 
experience in Pittsburgh that his service 
of long years as president of the Board of 
American Missions was indeed most fruit- 
ful for the whole Church. We recall his 
long and patient fight against the inroads 
of disease; and his passing was that of a 
rare spirit, unique and effectual, whose 
place can be filled but whose life and pat- 
tern is not easily duplicated. 


Dr. Cleason B. King, with us just “King” 
at that time, was the practical business 
man and advisor among us. His moral 
tone was as strict and straight as his busi- 
ness practice. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he set the corpse of mission finance 
of our synod on its feet and laid the foun- 
dation of business success in this great 
work whereon the superstructure of the 
great Pittsburgh Synod is now reared. He 
called his invention “The Emergency 
Fund”; but whatever its name now is, it 
should be known as the Cleason B. King 
Memorial Fund. We young fellows went 
back to work with a new and living zeal 
after a chat with C. B. King. 


A. J. Bean came in from the Hazelwood 
district. At that time he was rather grey 
haired, but physically hale and mentally 
alert. His tall form was impressive, re- 
minding one of an English squire. By his 
suave manner and cool temperament he 
managed and advised through rather dif- 
ficult situations. He was not as regular 
in attendance at the Association as some 
of us. We concluded that his sources 
of personal satisfaction were more abun- 
dant than our own, thus precluding any 
necessity for the personal touch which we 
required for sympathy and cheer. Years 
ago he answered the call to promotion 
where there is only one grand ministerial 
association. 


William J. Bucher came in from Brad- 
dock; a hale fellow well met and of broad 
Christian charity. His voice had a little 
nasal intonation that marked him among 
a thousand. When he read a paper or essay 
among us, all the rest “sat up and took 
notice,’ looking for something that was 
pleasingly practical. He left us for Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., and ended his successful min- 
istry in the Alleghany Synod at Lovett, 
Pa. 


Theodore L. Crouse was the efficient 
pastor of the First Church, Sharpsburg. 
He was not noted for volubility nor yet 
for conversational pyrotechnics on the floor 
of the Association, but his words were 
weighty and his counsel was born of a 
rich and fruitful experience. Crouse is a 
most lovable fellow. He is now numbered 
among the men whom the Church “de- 
lighteth to honor” on the retired list of 
those who serve by waiting. 

(To be continued next week) 
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WHAT SHALL I WRITE OF 
JAPAN? 


By Missionary Arthur C. Knudten, 
Nagoya, Japan 


I HAVE BEEN in Japan just about six 
months after an absence close on to two 
years. While on the vast Pacific—for- 
tunately very pacific at the time—moving 
Japan-ward on a slowly moving semi- 
passenger boat, reports over the ship’s 
wireless indicated growing tension on the 
far northern border of Manchukuo. This 
passed over amiably to be followed by the 
more far-reaching events in China. 

In this half-year the Japan we had 
known for fifteen years has gradually re- 
formed itself both in national and in in- 
dividual thinking into a nation prepared 
for any eventuality. The guiding principles 
behind every word and every move seem 
to be (1) co-operation in China so as to 
guarantee the economic independence of 
the Japanese nation; (2) eternal peace in 
the Far East by resolving differences in 
national structure into a semblance of 
unity on Oriental lines. 

It is not my purpose to discuss any of 
the many political or economic phases of 
this great upheaval, but I should like to 
point out a few areas in which the spir- 
itual life of this people is involved, and in 
which any movement, such as the mission- 
ary enterprise, must seek to make adjust- 
ments to meet the changed circumstances 
of its members. 

This is a period of rather strong na- 
tionalistic reaction. A few months ago the 
question of whether the Olympics in 1940 
should be held in Japan or not was widely 
discussed. The point at issue was not 
chiefly whether the action in China would 
make it impossible, but whether an in- 
ternational movement such as the Olym- 
pic Games fitted in with the new spirit 
of the nation. While such a questioning 
of the spirit was natural, it seems to have 
yielded to a determination to see the thing 
through on the basis of another side of the 
spirit of this nation—that of executing an 
accepted responsibility and of doing it 
well. 


Tense but Controlled Public 
Sentiment 


To many in the home country Japan has 
seemed a dangerous place for missionaries 
to live at the present time. While a feeling 
of tenseness is bound to be felt by a peo- 
ple who are seeing their young men off at 
the trains, and going to those same trains 
to greet the silent return of those fallen 
at the front, that feeling has not given ex- 
pression to extremes. Now and then there 
seem to be tendencies on the part of a few 
persons or extreme groups to give way to 
an anti-foreign expression, but on the 
whole the restraint is admirable. At its 
worst it would never be dangerous to body 
and limb, because Japan is orderly. 

In our community here in Tokugawacho 
we have some twelve families—we the 
only foreigners in the twelve. There is a 
chairman at the head who performs all 
administrative tasks, collects the dues of 
nine yen per year, and sends out all notices 
of community interest. These notices 
average about five per week, the great 
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majority of them being invitations to at- 
tend the ceremonies of sending-off, or of 
welcoming the return of young men of 
the larger community, and announcements 
of speeches in the local school. We have 
not been omitted from the community in- 
terests, although we do not attend these 
events as a matter of policy. 

Even in the midst of this most intense 
period, the nation is in the act of balancing 
its national needs over against its inter- 
national relationships, and foreigners, in- 
cluding the Chinese, receive very fair 
treatment. 


December 25’s Observance 


In the life of the church, too, this ques- 
tioning of what is the spirit of the nation 
has been evident. On December 25, twelve 
years ago, the former Emperor of Japan, 
Taisho Tenno, died and thus our Christ- 
mas Day became a death anniversary of 
the nation. For twelve years both anni- 
versaries had been observed without con- 
flict, but in 1937 there was conflict. De- 
cember 25 was heralded as the festival of 
Taisho Tenno and should be celebrated ac- 
cording to “Nippon Seishin,’ the Spirit 
of Japan. 

What had happened? The government 
as such had issued orders for economy; 
the police had banned riotous revelry; and 
the zealous groups had taken it all to mean 
that an imported festival like Christmas 
should be abandoned in favor of a purely 
Japanese day of remembrance. To our 
Christian groups these clamps on revelry, 
on profligacy, on commercialism in Christ- 
mas celebrations were most welcome. For 
Christmas in Japan had become a noisy, 
raucous affair centering around tinsel and 
a red-coated, white-bearded old man. 
Loose tearooms, bars, and business gen- 
erally had taken him in, and called it 
Christmas. 

Our churches welcomed the restrictions, 
which did not affect the respectful and 
beautiful renditions of the Christmas story 
of the birth of mankind’s Saviour in pag- 
eant and in song. Christmas trees were 
smaller, gifts were less, or were totally 
given to the families of soldiers at the 
front—and probably the Christmas spirit 
was deeper. 

The Presbyterian Girls’ School in Nagoya 
celebrated with a service on December 23. 
They were picketed by men and women 
with pamphlets calling on them to reject 
Christmas observance; three groups tried 
to make an issue of it, but quiet Christian 
patience and tactful dealing settled the 
matter. 

To the non-Christian the Christian 
movement is still somewhat of a foreign 
importation. To the individual Japanese 
Christian, it belongs to Japan—and the 
movement is practically entirely in his 
hands, not the missionary’s. It is well that 
it is so, especially in times like these. 

And in the ministry of the Word the 
same mutual adjustment and readjust- 
ments are taking place. A few years ago 
the relation of shrine Shinto to Christian 
worship was a problem. It still is, but in 
a recent publication of the Department of 
Education it was stated that the concept 
of the gods of Japanese religion is not to 
be confused with the concept of the abso- 
lute God of Christianity. There are no 
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clamps on the pure preaching of the Word 
of God and His salvation—but in these 
times the message is more welcome from 
native lips. 

The Japanese Christian and his pastor 

are a factor in the nation. They bear the 
brunt of the burden of bringing a Chris- 
tian solution to bear on the situation. The 
missionary’s task is more often indirect— 
in patient co-operation. 
‘Let us pray that the Church here may 
be firm, that it may read into the official 
pronouncements of the objective of “eter- 
nal peace in the Orient” something more 
than the quiet of an overflowing rice bowl 
—a peace which passes all understanding. 
And let us pray that the Church at home 
may be patient and forgiving, living on the 
basis of that same peace which passes all 
understanding. 


“RCCLESIA PLANTANDA’”— 
The Church Must Be Planted—in Canada 


Wuen Henry Metcuior MUHLENBERG made 
this remark, which has become the slogan 
of our mission enterprise, conditions in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio were very similar to conditions as 
they exist now in our Canadian mission 
field. There were few organized com- 
munities; the country was covered with 
scattered homesteads on which people 


- were desperately struggling with virgin 


forests to eke out a meagre living and to 
establish for themselves a new home. They 
were people in sore need of and hungry 
for the Gospel, and it mattered little to 
them how primitive the place in which 
they worshiped. With gratitude and joy 
they responded when Muhlenberg and all 
the other heroic pioneer preachers came 
out to them with the Bread of Life. Many 
of us can remember some of the original 
log churches which served these people 
well for a long time, and which were so 
similar to those which we are erecting in 
the Canadian Northwest. From such small 
and insignificant beginnings has sprung 
the vigorous and flourishing Lutheran 
Church of today. 

When St. Paul says to Timothy, “Let no 
man despise thy youth,” the admonition 
may well be applied to a young country 
and to a young church. If we would 
despise and neglect them because they are 
so rough and uncultivated and lacking in 
polish and refinement, we would have no 
share in their inevitable growth. 

Western Canada has gone through a 
severe crisis in consequence of continued 
crop failures; but it has also gone through 
the greatest experience of the solidarity 
of the Church, and the application of 
Christian love to human needs. Our 
friends have not despised nor neglected 
this new land with its young church. The 
generous contributions received for the 
sufferers in the drought areas have reached 
the needy on every homestead, and have 
caused a reaction of gratitude and joy that 
beggars description. 

One pastor writes: “We have received 
enough to supply all needy families. It 
was a touching scene when people received 
all these nice warm garments with tears 
in their eyes. The clothes were better 
than ever before, which is proof that they 
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\were given by loving hearts. Many who 
had looked forward to the cold winter with 
great worry, because they had no clothes 
to protect them against the cold, felt 
greatly relieved when their needs were 
filled, and said: ‘That the Church has not 
forgotten us during these hard times will 
be an incentive to us not to forget the 
' Church, but be always faithful to it, and, 
if God should again give us a good crop, 
we will do our share to support the 
-Church’s work.’ A seven-year-old boy in 
| the Peace River District remarked at the 
‘Christmas celebration, ‘Does the Uncle (Dr. 
' Bell in Toledo) love us so much that he 
has sent us all these nice things?’ There 
is no doubt that the relief action of our 
Church has sown seed which will bear 
abundant fruit in due season.” 

In spite of the fact that through the 
generosity of our friends forty-two church 
| building propositions could be financed, of 
which thirty-four have been completed, 
‘and eighteen parsonages, the demand for 
this kind of aid is unabated. We believe 
in helping only those who do their utmost 
to help themselves. Let nobody think that 
the furnishing of a few hundred dollars’ 
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aid will do all that is to be done; and that 
there is nothing left for the congregation 
-to do in the way of labor and sacrifice. 
' Last summer, for instance, a church was 
built at Alcomdale, Alberta, for which the 
' Women’s Missionary Society of the Allen- 
' town Conference had contributed $300. We 
give here an account of what every family 
has contributed toward this building: Mrs. 
P., $3.00, 500 feet lumber, 10 days labor; 
R. F., $2.00, 500 feet lumber, 11 days labor; 
R. M., $2.00, 500 feet lumber, 12 days labor; 
C. M., 1% days labor; J. K., 500 feet lum- 
} ber, 6 days labor; J. K., $2.00, 500 feet 
lumber, 11 days labor; E. M., 500 feet lum- 
_.ber, 8 days labor; F. M., $1.00, 500 feet 
: Racnaber, 16 days labor; S. M., $2.50, 2 days 
labor; Mrs. R., $3.00, 500 feet lumber, 5 
days labor; L. W., $3.00; G. S., 3 days labor; 
H., one day labor; Y. K., 500 feet lumber; 
R. R., 250 feet lumber; R. I., half a day 
labor; A. M., $3.00, 500 feet lumber, 16 
days labor; A. M., $3.00, 500 feet lumber, 
14 days labor; in addition A. M. and A. M. 
gave material for steeple and cross. 


Women Helped 


You will notice that even two women 
' furnished their quota of lumber and labor. 
With such concerted action the church was 
erected in record time, one of the pret- 
tiest in Alberta. Since the people have put 
their brain and brawn into it, it is obvious 
‘that their church means more to them than 
if everything had been handed to them 
without any effort on their part. 
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Last year we reported the acquisition 
of a homestead as kind of an endowment 
for the congregation at Woodhill, Sas- 
katchewan. This year we can report that 
through the munificence of a generous 
Christian lady in Chicago we have been 
able to acquire another valuable homestead 
as a foundation for one of our congrega- 
tions in the Peace River District. Such a 
homestead will materially aid a congre- 
gation in becoming self-supporting, and 
we wish that all our Canadian parishes 
could be thus endowed. This would save 
the Church a great deal of money in the 
long run. We have another congregation 
in the Peace River District which would 
like to purchase the homestead of which 
their church property was originally a 
part. But it would take some $600, for 
which so far we have not found a donor. 


Generosity Appreciated 


The generosity of our friends has en- 
abled us to help our missionaries in 
solving many problems. There is that of 
drinking water, for instance. We know 
parts of the United States where all you 
have to do is to drive a pipe into the 
ground, and you have all the water you 
want. It is different in Saskatchewan. 
When our first missionary, the Rev. H. C. 
Schmieder, in 1890 built the first Lutheran 
parsonage in the Canadian West at Eden- 
wald, Sask., at an expenditure of $200, it 
cost him another $200 before he had found 
drinking water, and that almost a mile 
from the house. A search for water often 
results in an experience like that of thirsty 
Israel in the wilderness, when they found 
a well at Mara, but the water was bitter 
and they could not drink it. Moses com- 
plained to God, Who answered his prayer. 
Our people complain to us, and we have 
to find some Moses, willing to become in- 
strumental in furnishing a missionary 
with a well. Otherwise he-would have to 
get water out of a hole in the muskeg or 
out of a slough. 

Another problem is supplying the mis- 
sionary with proper means of transporta- 
tion. The Women’s Missionary Society has 
done a great service by assuming part of 
the traveling expense for the year, which 
used to consume a large part of the mis- 
sionary’s income. But that does not pro- 
vide for replacements of cars, horses, bug- 
gies, sleighs and other equipment. A mis- 
sionary cannot do his work in a far-flung 
parish unless he has means of transpor- 
tation that he can depend on. When he 
has to hitch an ox and a horse to his 
buggy, because his horse alone cannot pull 
the vehicle through the swampy roads 
this is not only against the rules of the 
Old Testament, but it does not make for 
speed. We have seen such an oxmobile 
in Saskatchewan. 

Such conditions offer abundant oppor- 
tunity to our friends for an occasional lift. 
The life of a missionary is hard as it is. 
It is no more than fair to give him all the 
encouragement possible and lighten his 
burden in every way. We will do it with- 
out stint, if we are imbued with the idea: 
Ecclesia Plantanda—the Church must be 
built—in Canada. 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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DUE WEST FROM DELAND 


Pastor C. R. Botsford Describes a Unique 
Lutheran Settlement in Florida 


THIS IS REALLY a story about Sunset 
Harbor, although it is not a harbor, nor 
do you see the sunset very well. But oh! 
the sunrise as the lord of day comes out 
of the East and floods the waters of Lake 
Weir, one of the 30,000 lakes of Florida! 
Sunset Harbor is on the west side of Lake 
Weir, near Weirsdale. It is the home of a 
group of Pennsylvania farmers from the 
center of that state who came down about 
eighteen years ago. 

A father and mother from Ashland, Pa., 
sold their possessions, and without know- 
ing anything of Florida conditions and 
never having visited the state, loaded their 
all and came down into the deep South. 
Father thought he might rent a farm until 
he could look about and buy a place, but 
such a custom does not prevail in Florida. 
He must buy, and so the family finally 
settled along the lake. 

There were three sons and two daughters, 
all married eighteen years ago, with the 
exception perahps of the youngest son. 
First a building 75 x 35 feet was built to 
house the family. Orange trees were 
planted on an eighty-acre tract; chickens 
were raised in ever large numbers; and 
now honey is one of the big products. 
Other relatives came, and now there may 
be sixteen families in the community. The 
parents are dead, but the three brothers 
and the two sisters, one of the latter a 
widow, carry on their business in beau- 
tiful spirit. Some of it is still in the estate; 
other is individual. One brother is not 
strong, and the division of labor gives him 
the lightest work. 


Church Promptly Erected 


The people are Lutherans. Soon after 
settling a modest frame structure was 
erected as a house of worship. The Rev. 
John A. Howe was the first and only pas- 
tor, until his resignation last December. 
The congregation has been developed along 
true Lutheran lines and the people are 
loyal to their church. Practically every 
child of proper age has been confirmed. 

The writer conducted a preaching mis- 
sion for the congregation from February 
20 to 27. It was a delightful experience; 
the attendance of the local members was 
100 per cent. The interest was fine. The 
mission concluded with the Holy Com- 
munion. There were fifty people present 
in the church and of these forty-four re- 
ceived the Sacrament, the largest number 
to commune in the history of the church. 
The membership of the church is but 
twenty-six, and the prospect for growth is 
limited, although there are some un- 
churched people surrounding the little 
group of which we speak. Regular offer- 
ings are taken for the apportionment, and 
we have high hopes of paying it in full 
this year. 

Sunset Harbor is about fifty miles due 
west from DeLand, our home. We shall 
supply the congregation every two weeks 
for the present. Our party for the mission 
numbered five, and from the experience 
each one of us carried away “a nest of 
pleasant thoughts,” to say nothing of the 
material results. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rey. Garrett F. Genszler 


YOUR CORRESPONDENT feels ashamed of 
himself for not being among the list of 
regular correspondents during the past 
two months. It must have been that the 
weather froze up and snowbound him 
with the rest of the country. 

In January he was actually snowbound 
when driving home from attending a 
funeral in Jefferson, Wis. He and nine- 
teen other motorists finding their way 
blocked and a gale of about sixty miles an 
hour blowing, were forced to stop at a 
farmhouse from 5.00 P. M. Monday until 
12.00 M. Wednesday, Mrs. Genszler being 
the only woman in the party besides the 
hostess. It was a motley crew that hud- 
dled about the one small stove and.thought 
about the next meal of bread and smoked 
fish which, besides potatoes, milk and eggs, 
was the chief diet. Although in the heart 
of the dairy country, there were no butter 
and cheese, the former being used up the 
first meal. There we were: a Lutheran 
pastor, a Roman Catholic priest, a fish 
salesman, baker, tool salesman, two Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division 
professors, insurance salesman, State Con- 
servation Deputy, bond and insurance 
salesman, and newspaper man, besides two 
county men who got stuck with their 
large snow plow. We were exactly four 
and one-half miles from Waupun, Wis., 
and twelve miles from Fond du Lac, Wis. 
The telephone lines were down. There 
was nothing to do but wait for the storm 
to abate. On Tuesday your correspondent 
and two of the men braved the drifts and 
storm, stumbling and staggering through 
the snow for a mile to get to another tele- 
phone, and when we found it intact sent 
word to our homes of our whereabouts. 

When the sun finally shone through on 
Wednesday, showing a calm but extremely 
white world, there was a mad scramble to 
find our cars buried in the huge snow 
drifts and dig them out so that when the 
plows got through we would be ready to 
start. The plows came at noon and the 
engines were running after the snow had 
been dug out from under the hood and 
around the wheels. By three o’clock we 
arrived in Fond du Lac after tedious 
driving between the huge drifts, not know- 
ing what lay around the corner. 

It wasn’t any wonder that the Rev. and 
Mrs. B. J. Stecker of Our Saviour’s 
Church, Fond du Lac, didn’t recognize us 
with our disheveled clothes and yours 
truly’s two days’ growth of beard. We 
both agree that Mrs. Stecker is the best 
cook in the land and her husband the best 
provider. Her ham dinner tasted better 
than any turkey after two days of fish and 
dry bread. The roads were not open to 
the north, so we had to park the car and 
take a train home that evening. 

Even though there was lots of snow in 
some sections and glassy ice in others the 
church services have not suffered in at- 
tendance. For we have word from all over 
that the churches have been filled. And 
now with the Lenten Season here there 
will be additional crowds. 


We have received a fine bulletin and 
Lenten program from the Rev. M. A. 
Haker as well as The Church School Bell, 
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official paper of the Central Sunday School 
Association. We were sorry to learn of 
the sudden death of Mrs. Haker’s mother. 


Atonement News of Racine informs us 
of the organization of a Sunday school or- 
chestra. 


A publicity sheet from P. R. Siebert, 
D.D., publicity chairman of Green Lake 
Lutheran Summer School, brings the fol- 
lowing information as to faculty members 
for this year’s school. The Rev. H. N. 
Stoffel will teach a credit course on the 
“Life of Christ.” He was also elected as- 
sistant dean of the school by the Board. 
The Rev. H. T. Rasmussen of Antigo, Wis., 
will teach an elementary course on Ma- 
terials. Professor Dressler of Northwestern 
Seminary will conduct the matin hour and 
Bible study. He will also be in charge of 
a panel discussion of Sunday School Prob- 
lems. C. A. Piel, D.D., of Elkhorn, Wis., 
will conduct the Young People’s Forum. 
The Rev. C. B. Lund of Hartford, Wis., 
will give a series of lectures on “The 
Faith of Our Fathers,” based on the life 
and work of a number of early Christian 
saints. 


The Lenten program at Redeemer 
Church, Hartford, follows the theme, “A 
Holy Crusade” (The Cross of Jesus Going 
on Before). 


Most of the churches of the Northwest 
Synod observed Deaconess Sunday for the 
first time this year. Many were interested 
in this field of the Lord’s work. 


The annual Pre-Lenten Retreat of the 
Wisconsin Conference was held at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Wauwatosa, Wis., the Rev. 
William Niebling host. Most of the pastors 
skidded and skated in as the roads and 
streets were so icy. G. W. Genszler, D.D., 
preached the Communion sermon. In the 
afternoon papers were read by the Rev. 
J. H. Dressler, of Minneapolis and the 
Rev. E. J. Blenker of Madison. The meet- 
ing was held January 30. The Central 
Conference of the synod held their retreat 
February 21 at Holy Trinity Church, Min- 
neapolis. The Rev. H. J. Motzkus preached 
the sermon. 


The choir of Lake Park Church, Mil- 
waukee, broadcast over Station WISN on 
February 27. 


Miss Erva Moody, missionary from China, 
visited a number of the churches of the 
synod the first part of this year. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Wauwatosa, has 
installed a new copper-covered bulletin 
in front of their church. 


J. K. Jensen of Janesville, Wis., treas- 
urer of synod, reports that benevolence 
receipts increased $2,000 over expectations. 


First Church, Billings, Mont., the Rev. 
L. Glenn Cloninger pastor, became self- 
supporting this year. St. Mark’s Church, 
Jefferson, Wis., paid its Church Extension 
debt in full last year. 


St. Louis Park Congregation, Minne- 
apolis, is worshiping in a fine new build- 
ing after meeting for eight years in a 
room of a public school. The church was 
dedicated February 6. 


Pastor Webster H. Clement of Redeemer 
Church, Livingston, Mont., received a gift 
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of an automobile from his congregation 
on Christmas. He also serves a church in 
Columbus, Mont., and preaches in the 
chapel in Yellowstone Park. 


A. A. Zinck, D.D., of Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, was the principal speaker at 
a Home Mission Council held in Central 
Church, Minneapolis, February 1. Rep- 
resentatives from seven Lutheran synods 
were present. 


The Rev. and Mrs. F. O. Broesicke of 
Waterloo were in a serious automobile 
accident when their car skidded on icy 
roads and turned over recently. 


Two new congregations recently organ- 
ized are applying for admittance to synod: 
Grace English Lutheran Church, Mildred, 
Minn., organized by the Rev. J. E. Dehaan 
of Swanburg, and First English Lutheran 
Church of Port Washington, Wis., organized 
by the Rev. H. G. Koch of Cedarburg. 


The Rev. T. S. Rees of Winnipeg made 
an address to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of Manitoba January 11. 


The Rev. W. P. Christy of Minneapolis 
is one of the leaders of the new inter- 
synodical movement known as “The Lu- 
theran Association.” It is a voluntary as-° 
sociation of individuals for the purpose 
of promoting free discussion of the need 
of closer acquaintance, co-operation and 
ultimate union between Lutheran Church 
bodies. 


The pastors of the Central Conference 
have a circulating Book Club. The books 
are given to the seminary after making 
the rounds. The books in the Wisconsin 
Club are circulating freely and two bonus 
books are on the rounds at present. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Dr. L. M. Rots, Prospect, Pa., who saw 
his two brothers, Henry Warren and Theo- 
philus, become in turn presidents of Thiel 
College, is serving in his own community 
as chairman for the Amelia Earhart Foun- 
dation, and in his comments on the pro- 
gram has expressed himself that it should 
be easy of accomplishment. Dr. Roth is 
no longer “young,” except in vigor; he has 
gone beyond the three score and ten by a 
full decade; he is the last of the brothers 
who in various ways, three of them in the 
ministry, have served the Church. His 
viewpoint seems to be that the appeal has 
no argument when we understand the 
purpose. 

Tue LurHeran of January 12 contained 
a considerable article explanatory of the 
program. In case you did not read it, the 
objectives of the Foundation are four: to 
erect an Amelia Earhart Hall for Women 
on the campus of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa.; to endow one or more chairs of science 
at Thiel; to grant scholarships in science 
and sociology to women graduates of ac- 
credited colleges throughout the country; 
to establish an annual Amelia Earhart lec- 
ture, to be given by a woman in one of 
the ten principal cities of the country 
under the auspices of a national scientific 
organization. 
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) The Appeal of the College 


For not a few thoughtful persons an 
_ argument for this foundation, and for 
others like it, rises out of the need for 
“conservation” against the outpourings of 
state funds for educational plants devoid 
of religious atmosphere. Dr. Roth, whom 
we have mentioned, lives in a Pennsyl- 
-vania county into which something like 
$4,000,000 is to be poured for two institu- 
tions. The larger sum goes for the estab- 
lishment of a hospital; but about a mil- 
‘lion and a quarter will be appropriated 
for new buildings on the campus of the 
Slippery Rock State Teachers’ College. 
There are fourteen such schools in Penn- 
sylvania. Upon them, and upon other 
projects, the state is now launching an 
expenditure of $65,000,000. 

For more than seven decades Thiel Col- 
lege has quietly gone about its business 
as a college of liberal arts and sciences, 
making a first-class education available to 
young men and women of moderate means. 
It is out-and-out a church college, founded 
_ by the Pittsburgh Synod, sponsored by the 
Pittsburgh Synod. amenable to the Church 
in every particular. However, the appeal 
of this college has gone beyond the Lu- 
theran Church, as the student records 
» show. 

In recent years Thiel has become notable 
for the strength of the science depart- 
‘ments, offering unusually good training 
‘for chemists and other laboratory tech- 
-nicians. It offers pre-professional work 
to both men and women in a number of 
fields, being noteworthy for the number 
of alumni in the medical profession and 
in teaching. Thiel gives “a sane educa- 
tion upon solid character-forming founda- 
tions and has no ultramodern educational 
- pretensions.” 
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~ “Profession” Versus “Business” 


_ Thiel “lives to serve.” Three thousand 
graduates and former students testify to 
_ this. One of these, a member of one of the 
earliest graduating classes, Logan Kifer, 
| physician in McKeesport, phrased the idea 
+ in a contrast of “profession” and “busi- 
i 


/ ness” in a conversation a year ago. Dr. 
| Kifer’s ideal of service is expressed in the 
| fact which he himself will not divulge, 
that when fresh from the medical school 
he hung his shingle in this Mon Valley 
city his contributions to the newly or- 
ganized Lutheran mission (which in 1937 
‘celebrated its fiftieth anniversary) made 
him the heaviest contributor to the build- 
ing fund! “Today,” he said, thinking we 
knew of medical graduates in particular, 
“most of the schools turn out graduates 
who look on their work as ‘business’; there 
are few schools whose graduates look on 
life as their ‘profession.’ ” 
As the expansion program of the Board 
of American Missions unfolds, it might 
serve a good purpose to recall the example 
of this Thiel graduate who stands for the 
spirit of service which alone will carry our 
/ mission programs to’ success. To train 
leaders for these programs our own church 
schools play their vital part. Only through 
them will we be assured of “professional” 
men (as Dr. Kifer explained the term); 
‘not money-seekers. 
Concerning Amelia Earhart herself, the 
fact stands that during her lifetime “wise 
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judges placed her among the twelve most 
distinguished American women of the last 
hundred years.” The Amelia Earhart 
Foundation proposes to perpetuate her 
character and unique record, which carries 
appeal to all of us. This is the basis for 
the national appeal. That our own Thiel, 
the “small but sound co-educational school 
at Greenville, Pa.” has the privilege of 
sponsoring the Foundation rests upon two 
facts, already fully explained. First, the 
Earhart family has had association with 
Thiel for over seven decades, Miss Ear- 
hart’s grandfather having been one of the 
founders of the Pittsburgh Synod, and this 
interest in the synod’s work continuing to 
this date. In the second place Miss Ear- 
hart herself, before her last journey, gave 
personal expression to her interest in Thiel 
and her desire to do something for the col- 
lege. In deference to one of her last 
wishes, the creators of this national foun- 
dation in her honor have desired to per- 
petuate her memory in connection with 
Thiel, and through facilities which will 
center on the Thiel Campus. Even so, the 
program is nation-wide in scale, seeking 
to serve the cause of all the young woman- 
hood of America. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rey. Paul Levi Foulk 


A VERY NEAT, interesting synodical bul- 
letin has just come from Clearfield, where 
the president, the Rev. E. Roy Hauser, is 
pastor. This synodical year, the Alleghany 
Synod has new officers who will complete 
their first year when the annual meeting 
is held May 16-18 at Gettysburg Seminary. 

The vice-president is Dr. Edmund L. 
Manges, our very active pastor at Hunt- 
ingdon, home town of Juniata College of 
the Church of the Brethren; the Rev. 
George I. Melhorn, Bedford, is secretary; 
the statistical secretary is the Rev. G. Blair 
Harmon, Duncansville. The treasurer is 
Mr. George E. Weaver, 1317 Nineteenth 
Avenue, Altoona, in case some of the local 
church treasurers do not know where to 
send the benevolence money from month 
to month. 

Mr. Hauser has been a very active pres- 
ident, as his partial report indicates. In 
addition to seeing that the synod functions 
properly and looking after his own con- 
gregation, he is in the forefront in the 
coming merger of the four synods for 
which the proposed name is “The Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church.” The synod’s membership 
on this important committee are the pres- 


ident; E. M. Morgan, D.D., Tyrone; the 
Rev. R. C. Shindler, Altoona; I. Hess 
Wagner, D.D., Somerset; E. L. Manges, 


D.D., Huntingdon; the Rev. S. D. Sigler, 
Salisbury; the Rev. M. J. Ross, Bedford; 
the Rev. M. L. Foutz, Friedens; and lay- 
men: S. Z. Miller, Philipsburg; T. C. Hare, 
Altoona; and T, F. Lansberry, Somerset. 


The Rev. Eldon K. Rumberger, success- 
ful pastor of the Karthaus Charge, re- 
signed to accept a unanimous call to the 
Curwensville-New Millport Charge, ef- 
fective February 1. 

Vacancies on our territory are Karthaus, 
Mill Creek, Lavansville, Breezewood, Glas- 
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gow, and St. Clairsville. Our missionary 
superintendent, the Rev. W. S. Good, 
writing in the bulletin, says: “We are no 
longer ‘swarmed’ by applications in con- 
nection with our vacancies. Does this mean 
that we are approaching a scarcity of min- 
isters in the church, or does it indicate 
that we are overcoming the unusual rest- 
lessness among our congregations and pas- 
tors which was one of the bitter fruits of 
the financial depression?” Let the reader 
decide for himself. 

Treasurer Weaver gives a fine report. 
The synod paid sixty-eight per cent of the 
apportionment, or $53,557, and $3,481 spe- 
cial benevolence in 1937. Twenty-five con- 
gregations paid in full or excess. Among 
them are four in Altoona—First, Second, 
Bethany, and Grace—and near neighbors 
to Altoona—Duncansville, Hollidaysburg, 
Huntingdon, Newry, Martinsburg, and 
Philipsburg. Twenty-eight did not pay one 
cent; we decline to give their names. Pres- 
ident Hauser thanks all for the effort they 
put forth toward the synod’s attempt to 
make the apportionment 100 per cent. 
With the railroad shops still closed in our 
city, finances have not been good the first 
part of 1938. 


Mrs. R. B. McGiffin, Summer Hill, is the 
new superintendent of the synodical Light 
Brigade work. She is eager to assist any 
church in this work. 


The Women’s Missionary Society makes 
a fine report for the last quarter of 1937 
through the treasurer, Mrs. F. P. Reiter, 
Johnstown; offerings totaled $5,629.54. 


The State Luther League annual con- 
vention will be held in First Lutheran 
Church, Johnstown, July 12-15. The theme 
will be, “The Church’s Appeal.” The fol- 
lowing points will be stressed: The 
Church’s Appeal to Youth “To Serve,” “To 
Learn,” “To Dare,” and “To Share.” Lu- 
ther League work in the Altoona district 
shows evidence of much interest, probably 
the recent convention of the State Luther 
League in Altoona has given a stimulus to 
our youth. 


For the Twentieth Anniversary Appeal 
the following committees have been ap- 
pointed: Chairman, the Rev. E. Roy 
Hauser, Clearfield; Finance, Mr. 8S. Z. 
Miller, Philipsburg; Publicity, the Rev. 
Ralph W. Birk, Newry; Evangelism, the 
Rey. Paul Levi Foulk, Altoona; Rallies, 
the Rev. B. A. Peters, Altoona; Pageants, 
the Rev. S. D. Sigler, Salisbury. The Rev. 
Alford R. Naus, Appeal advance agent, has 
been visiting our synod and making a 
most favorable impression. This appeal is 
for the enlargement of the whole Church, 
and a call to personal loyalty in the in- 
terests of others. 


Tue Zion Society for Israel, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, is now sixty years 
old. The organization was established by 
the Rev. Johan Peter Gjertsen at Stough- 
ton, Wis. During the years of its existence 
Zion Society representatives have labored 
in Egypt, Palestine, Russia, Poland, and 
the United States. In this country it has 
been active in Baltimore, New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


THE PASTORS and congregations of the 
Lutheran Church in Florida are zealously 
engaged in keeping alive and promoting 
the positive gospel of salvation by faith 
alone amidst a bedlam of other voices lifted 
by zealots in behalf of “another gospel” 
than that which Paul preached. Every 
opportunity offered is taken advantage of 
by way of the pulpit, the radio, the news- 
paper to keep in the ears and before the 
eyes of men and women the simple plan 
and purpose of God for “deliverance from 
sin, and death and the power of the devil.” 


The First United Lutheran Church of 
DeLand, C. R. Botsford, D.D., pastor, ad- 
ventured in evangelism by way of a 
preaching mission in early January. Sit- 
uated in a non-Lutheran community, the 
plan gave opportunity to the pastor to pub- 
licize his church to good advantage. The 
Rev. W. E. Pugh, president of the Florida 
Synod, did the preaching. Attendance was 
good. Reports of sermons appeared in the 
local newspapers. As a climax to the 
week’s meetings, the church observed its 
third anniversary January 16. The anni- 
versary sermon was delivered by Dr. C. E. 
Gardner, wintering in Daytona Beach. At 
the afternoon festival services the Rev. A. 
Norrbom, pastor of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, Pierson, Fla., delivered an 
address, and under his direction his choir 
of twenty voices sang appropriate selec- 
tions. 


St. John’s, Sunset Harbor (Weirsdale), 
since the resignation of its pastor, the Rev. 
John A. Howe, is being supplied twice a 
month by Dr. Botsford of DeLand. Here 
also a preaching mission was held Feb- 
ruary 20-27. The supply pastor did the 
preaching himself. He reports that the 
congregation, made up chiefly of former 
Pennsylvanians, attended the services al- 
most one hundred per cent. The spirit 
was fine and the messages delivered were 
cordially received. This church is set in 
a rural community, and is the only re- 
ligious organization in quite a large neigh- 
borhood. 


Bethlehem, near Lake City, is being 
supplied with services once a month by the 
Rev. Frederick W. Meyer of Penney 
Farms, Fla. Living sixty miles from his 
parish, Pastor Meyer finds a degree of 
pleasure in supplying this rural congre- 
gation with spiritual food. The oldest Lu- 
theran church in Florida, Bethlehem’s 
membership is composed chiefly of de- 
scendants of Lutherans who settled in Co- 
lumbia County some seventy-five years 
ago. They were migrants from South 
Carolina. Although small in numbers and 
deprived for many months of pastoral 
service of any kind, this congregation is 
to be commended for loyalty to the Church 
of its fathers. These people delight to hear 
“a good old Lutheran sermon,” and rejoice 
in the reception of Word and Sacrament. 


St. John’s, Hollywood, under the ener- 
getic leadership of its new pastor, the Rev. 
N. D. Yount, “has many reasons to feel 
encouraged to meet the challenging prob- 
lems of the day.” The pastor was installed 
December 19, 1937, by the Rev. Paul G. 
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McCullough of Miami, under appointment 
by the president of synod. The thanks- 
giving service for the entire community 
was held in St. John’s Church, and Pastor 
Yount delivered the address. 


Grace Church, Lakeland, the Rev. J. C. 
Derrick pastor, can rightly boast of an 
average attendance at church services 
almost equal to membership enrollment. 
The congregation has on its active mem- 
bership 133 persons; average attendance 
at the morning services during 1937 was 
116, and the number communing that year 
was 107. Through an unfortunate series 
of financial events the congregation relin- 
quished title to its old property and is now 
paying a rental to the new owners for the 
use of the church building. At the same 
time the house located on a lot formerly 
held for the church has been renovated 
and made livable as a parsonage and a 
fund of considerable proportions is already 
in hand which will be used later for the 
construction of a church house on this new 
property. Pastor Derrick is serving this 
year as president of the Lakeland Minis- 
terial Association and is taking an interest 
in other community religious enterprises. 

“Regardless of where the glory goes,” 
and maybe Florida climate deserves the 
credit, the fact remains that fifty-three 
persons, residents of Florida, claiming to 
be more than one hundred years old are 
now receiving old-age assistance in the 
state. One grantee, the oldest, an Indian, 
whose claim to 131 years is well estab- 
lished, is probably the oldest person in 
the United States. A woman, 114 years of 
age, was denied old age assistance by civil 
authorities “because of earnings of ap- 
plicant from private employment.” As to 
sex, there is almost an even division: 25 
women matching years with 28 men. 


EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


By the Rev. George D. Keister 


THE OBSERVANCE of the Lenten Season is 
the central theme and motive of the 
churches and pastors of this section. 


The Luther Leagues of the Canton- 
Youngstown Federation met Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 27, in St. Paul’s Church, Alliance, 
the Rev. S. D. Myers pastor, for their an- 
nual Pre-Lenten Retreat, which was a 
part of a state-wide observance. The theme 
was, “Light for Lent.” The topics and 
speakers were as follows: “Light From 
Above,” by the Rev. Carl W. Shanor, St. 
Paul’s Church, Minerva; “Light Within 
Us,” by the Rev. George D. Keister, Holy 
Trinity, Salem; “Light for Others,” by the 
Rev. M. A. Stull, St. Luke’s, Youngstown. 
There were 200 present, which is a fine 
tribute to the interest and consecration of 
the youth of this section. The offering was 
given to the national objective, the pro- 
posed Konnarock Health Center. 


The pastors of this area met in Beth- 
lehem Church, Youngstown, the Rev. W. G. 
Wise pastor, for their annual Pre-Lenten 
Retreat. The morning sermon was preached 
by J. L. Miller, D.D., of Grace Church, 
Youngstown, and the Communion Service 
was in charge of the officers, the Rev. 
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M. A. Stull of St. Luke’s Church, Youngs- 
town, and the Rev. John W. Grohne of 
St. Paul’s, Leetonia. The afternoon pro- 
gram consisted of two papers: “The Bless- 
ings of the Lenten Season for Pastor and 
People,” by the Rev. H. E. Dunmire, St. 
Paul’s, Warren, and “The Soul Appeal of 


the Passion and Sufferings of Jesus,” by | 
H. C. Brillhart, D.D., pastor emeritus of . 


St. Paul’s, Leetonia. The Lenten programs 
of the pastors present gave ample evi- 
dence of well-thought-out plans and con- 
secrated preparation for Lent and its at- 
tending blessings as Christian folk meditate 
upon the Cross, the wickedness of man, 
and God’s plan for redeeming the world. 


The churches of this whole district were 
blessed by the visit of M. L. Dolbeer, D.D., 
missionary on furlough from India, who 
by moving pictures and personal witness 
bore testimony to the worthiness of the 


Epiphany Appeal of the Foreign Mission ~ 


Board. Through four meetings every con- 
gregation of the area was contacted. 


Two congregations and the district Min- 
isterium welcomed two new pastors, re- 
cent graduates of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. They are the Rev. 
Clarence Flath, Zion Church, New Middle- 
town, and the Rev. John R. Bender, Lords- 
town Church. We wish them God’s bless- 
ing in their work. 


The capable and ever busy Director of 
Religious Education and Young People’s 
Work of the Synod of Ohio, the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease of Columbus, had part 
in a School of Religion in Youngstown, 
the week of February 14-18. He then ad- 
dressed the pastors of our churches con- 
cerning the work among young people. 


This section of Ohio will greatly miss 
the Rev. Carl W. Shanor, the genial and 
able pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Minerva, 
who on April 1 will move to Springfield to 
become the pastor of Fourth Church, pop- 
ularly known as the College Church. We 
wish him godspeed in the work with its 
challenge and labors which mean so much 
to the student body of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School. 


The Anniversary Appeal by the Board 
of American Missions is now coming to 
the fore as pastors and congregations, 
“Hosts of the Lord,” are launching out to 
accept a “summons to serve” in making 
use of the urge of “Personal Evangelism” 
to help win America for Christ. We eagerly 
await the opportunity to see and hear “The 
Thunder of the Sea.” 


TOLEDO BLADES 


THE pastors of the American Lutheran 
Church in the Toledo Area met in St. 
Mark’s Church February 15 to study the 
Common Service. The Rev. H. C. Oster- 
man conducted the service and the Rev. 
T. J. Pretzlaff read a paper written by 
Dr. Poppen, president of the American 
Lutheran Church. 


Marvin F. Eielken, a son of St. Lucas 
Church who had accepted a call to become 
the pastor, was ordained and installed in 
this church Sunday evening, February 27. 
R. G. Schulz, D.D., president of Carthage 
College, preached the ordination sermon, 
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4nd the Rev. Dr. L. H. Larimer, dean of 
‘Hamma Divinity School, preached the in- 
stallation sermon. Joseph Sittler, D.D., 
»president of the synod, spoke briefly in 
German and performed the act of ordina- 
‘tion. Dr. Larimer made special comment 
‘upon the fact that this was the only in- 
stance he knew in which a son of the con- 
gregation had been so called. Mr. Sielken 
‘has the best wishes of the pastors of the 
ecity. 


The United Lutheran Pastors held the 
annual Lenten Retreat in Divinity Church 
-on February 28. Willard D. Albeck, D.D., 
of Hamma Divinity School, preached and 
then read a paper on “The Ministering 
‘Ministry.’ He stressed the importance of 
preaching Christ rather than all the prob- 
lems of the community. 


- The seventeenth annual Layman’s Con- 
ference of the southern part of the Mich- 
igan District of the American Lutheran 
“Church was held in Riga, Mich., March 1. 
“Mr. Elmer Kastner, secretary of Capital 
' University, spoke on “Needs of Our Edu- 
‘eational Institutions and How to Meet 
Them.” The Rev. P. Kluepfel read a paper 
on “What Should Be Done for Our Re- 
tired Pastors.” 


_ The Rev. Fred C. Harms, formerly of 
‘Saginaw, Mich., was called and installed 
-as pastor of St. Petri Church, Toledo, Sun- 
day evening, March 6. Mr. Harms succeeds 
tthe late Rev. Martin A. Meier. 


Mrs. Martin A. Meier became the full- 
‘time secretary for the Federated Lutheran 
‘Benevolent Society on March 1. This or- 
“ganization owns and conducts the Robin- 
‘wood Hospital. 


The Lutheran Inner Mission of Toledo 
‘has extended its work to the City of Lima. 
An institutional worker will be placed in 
charge. 


The Public Schools, it is understood, are 
being somewhat reorganized in the City of 
Toledo and will be considerably expanded 
‘in the work of music. F. E. STROBEL. 


LENTEN THEMES 


Johnstown, Pa. At the First Lutheran 
‘Church, Dr. George W. Nicely is preach- 
»ing Sunday mornings on “The Extent of 
‘the Atonement,” “Why Not Forgiveness 
| Without Sacrifice?” “The Sorrow of Christ 
in His Sacrifice,” “The Joy of Christ in 
His Sacrifice,’ and “The Rejection of the 
Atonement.” Themes for Sunday evenings 
were “Escaping from the World,’ “Teach 
Us to Pray,” “The Use and Misuse of 
Power,” and “The Way to Peace.” Wednes- 
day and Friday evening sermons were 
“based on “Love the Cause of the Atone- 
ment.” 


~ Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. W. E. Pugh, pas- 
‘tor of Trinity Church, during the Lenten 
Season is stressing the worth of member- 
ship. Sermons on Sunday mornings are 
-on the themes, Reconciliation, Consecra- 
tion, Children, Grace, Redemption, and 
Confirmation. Sunday evening topics deal 
with “The Kingship of Christ,” and Week- 
day Lenten Services deal with “The Lenten 
Call.” The pastor writes that an effort is 
made to “stir you up again by way of 
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remembrance” concerning the things that 
have to do with Christ and the Christian 
life. 


Washington, D. C. At the Church of the 
Reformation Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder is 
using as his Lenten themes Sunday morn- 
ings, “The Sacredness of Life and the Sin- 
fulness of Man,” “The Chemistry of a 
Tear,” “Through Uncertainties to the 
Meaning of Life,’ “How to Know God,” 
“Life’s Eternal Plus,” “Five Minutes to 
Twelve,” and “Earth’s Centerpiece”; Sun- 
day evenings, “Jealousy and the Feeling 
of Security,” “Gossip and the Matured 
Mind,” “Pettiness and the Sense of Pro- 
portion,” “Selfishness and the New Hypoc- 
risy,” “The Inferiority Complex and the 
Consciousness of Destiny,’ “Listening to 
the Heartbeats.” The assistant pastor, the 
Rev. Ralph W. Loew, is preaching at the 
early services Sunday mornings. Visiting 
clergymen are preaching Wednesday eve- 
nings. 


Frederick, Md. Dr. Amos John Traver, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church, observed 
the seventh anniversary of his pastorate 
here March 6 and took as his sermon topic, 
“Workers Together”; other morning themes 
were, “The King Who Would Not Stay,” 
and “A Purge of the Conscience.” The 
Rev. Luther Gotwald, missionary on fur- 
lough from India, was a guest preacher. 
In the evenings Dr. Traver’s father, the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Traver, the assistant pas- 
tor, the Rev. Paul H. Gleichman, and the 
Rev. A. O. Frank of York, Pa., preached 
on “Heirs of God,” “The Authority” and 
“The Faith of Jesus.” Wednesday evening 
service themes were “The Insipid Life,” 
“The Christians of Ephesus,” “The Silences 
of Jesus,” “Sources of True Wisdom,” and 
“The Loneliness of Jesus.” Friday after- 
noons Litany services were held at which 
the theme of the address was “Questions 
from Great Lenten Hymns.” 


Wantagh, N. Y. At Christ Church, the 
Rev. William S. Avery on Wednesday eve- 
nings is speaking on “God’s Way with 
Man’s Sin,” on Sunday mornings “Journey 
Through the Seven Cities of the Apoc- 
alypse.” After the midweek vespers there 
are lectures on “What Every Church 
Member Should Know.” The service is 
opened with the singing of well-known 
hymns. 


Grand Island, Nebr. C. B. Harman, 
D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s Church, is basing 
his Sunday morning sermons on themes 
from the Hannover Lessons: “The God- 
Trusting Man,” “The Prayer-Hoping Man,” 
“Living at Life’s Risk,” “Profaning Cov- 
enants,” “Sin and Death—Grace and Life.” 
On Wednesday evenings the addresses 
concerned “Things in Which Jesus Be- 
lieved.” A Women’s Lenten Study Class 
is meeting Friday evenings. The theme of 
the Easter morning sermon will be, “The 
Head Stone of the Corner.” 


Berkeley, Calif. At St. Michael’s Church, 
Earnest A. Trabert, D.D., is preaching 
Sunday mornings on “The Call of Lent,’”— 
to Holiness, to Love, Freedom and Re- 
demption. Sunday evenings hymn and 
song services are being held at which the 
choir is rendering valuable assistance. The 
Wednesday evening addresses are based 
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on the theme, “Victory with Christ.” Chil- 
dren’s Lenten Services are held each Fri- 
day afternoon. Dr. Trabert pleads with 
his people to “Come, Learn, Go, Serve.” 


Denver, Colo. The Rev. Wilson P. Ard, 
pastor of Messiah Church, is preaching 
Sunday mornings on “We Crucify Him 
Still,” “Victories of the Cross,” “That Red 
Road of Redemption,’ “Looking Unto 
Jesus,’ and “One Man Against an Em- 
pire.” Midweek meditations are a series 
of addresses on “What a Church Member 
Should Know” concerning the Christian 
Church, the Bible, Sin, Meaning of Faith, 
Christian Worship, and Personal Evan- 
gelism. Two morning services will be held 
Easter. 


Brookville, Ohio. In the Brookville Par- 
ish, which consists of Trinity and Bethel 
churches, the Rev. Chalmer E. Moore is 
taking his Sunday morning themes from 
the Epistles of the Ancient Church, using 
as his subject, “Intimate Soul-Searching 
Inquiries.” Mid-week services are being 
held by both congregations in Trinity 
Church, the theme of the addresses being, 
“Events in Our Lord’s Passion.” 


Newburgh, N. Y. During the Lenten 
Season the Rev. Ernest C. French, pastor 
of Christ Church, is conducting two spe- 
cial study groups which are open to every- 
one on Tuesday afternoons and Friday 
evenings. “The Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica” and “The Minor Prophets” are the 
subjects under consideration. 


Wheeling, W. Va. The Rev. Simon 
Snyder, pastor of Trinity Church, has 
chosen for his Sunday morning sermons 
texts from the Beatitudes. Midweek serv- 
ices have as their themes Parables of the 
Kingdom, and Holy Week, “Great Deci- 
sions of the Last Week.” 


A PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


The Lebanon Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod held a Pre-Lenten 
Retreat at St. Matthew’s Church, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., the Rev. John W. Wolfe 
pastor, March 1. 

The excellent program consisted of the 
Matins Service at 10.15 with meditation 
by Stanley Billheimer, D.D., Palmyra, 
Pa.; 11.00 A. M., “The Cross in the Old 
Testament,” by the Rev. Paul I. Morentz 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; 1.30 P. M., Confes- 
sional and Holy Communion Service with 
meditation by the Rev. William Swoope, 
Lebanon, Pa., president of the Lebanon 
Conference; 2.30 P. M., “The Cross in 
Church History,” by the Rev. Robert 
Fortenbaugh, Ph.D., of Gettysburg Col- 
lege; 3.30 P. M., “The Cross in the New 
Testament,’ by Robert R. Fritsch, D.D., 
of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

The pastors and laymen of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Schuylkill County, 
and the pastors of the Pottsville Confer- 
ence of the Lutheran Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania were the guests for the occasion. 


IF WE WERE more zealous in doing the 
right thing we would likely be less jealous 
about our rights to things.—Selected. 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
LUTHERAN STUDENTS 
CONVENE 


SIXTEEN COLLEGES and universities in 
California were well represented by Lu- 
theran students at the fifth annual Con- 
ference of the Pacific Southwest Region 
of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America. 

Ruth Anderson, regional president, and 
Orville Nordberg, president of the Lu- 
theran Student Association at San Diego 
State College, headed the committees on 
arrangements. 

Led by Miss Hortense C. Hage, Acting 
Student Secretary for the American Lu- 
theran Conference, our Bible teacher, and 
Dr. J. P. Beasom of Occidental College in 
Glendale, Calif., our conference speaker, 
we spent the most enjoyable, instructive 
and really thrilling days that many of us 
have experienced. 

The conference opened Friday evening 
with a fellowship dinner. Forty of us ar- 
rived from the Los Angeles area in a 
chartered bus. That was the beginning really 
of the social mixer, which continued after 
dinner Friday night with school songs and 
improvised stunts. “The Thunder of the 
Sea,” Lutheran sound picture, was shown 
by courtesy of the United Lutheran Church 
at the request of the conference. 

We studied the Book of James during 
our Bible study hours. Miss Hage im- 
pressed the lesson upon our minds by her 
example as well as by her teaching, giving 
us the keynote of Christian success in 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. M73, Toronto, Canada. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


FIVE LENTEN 
SUNDAY NIGHTS 


MARCH 6, 13, 20, 27, APRIL 3 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Broad and Poplar, Philadelphia 


(5,000 Each Sunday Night) 


Choirs, Friendly Trumpeters, Friendly 
Violinists, Soloists, Living Picture. 


DR. ROSS STOVER WILL SPEAK 
Palm Sunday Night, Convention Hall 
Easter Sunrise, Temple University Stadium 
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James 1: 22: “Be ye doers of the word and 
not hearers only.” We have all come away 
inspired to do the work of God and to be 
servants in winning our fellow students 
to Christ. 

When Dr. Beasom talked to us on “Lu- 
theran Youth Action” we sat enthralled. 
He told us of the disciple relationship 
between Christ and His followers. This 
theme was carried through his three ad- 
dresses: “The Word and Youth Action,” 
“The Limitations of Youth Action,” and 
“The Church and Youth Action.” 

Six student forums were led by Walter 
Nelson of the University of California at 
Berkeley, Stella Wold of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, Paul Michael 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, George Spindt of Pasadena Junior 
College, Alden Mann of Glendale Junior 
College, and Virginia Kraft of Long Beach 
Junior College. Counselors were: the Rev. 
Elmer Friedlund of San Diego, the Rev. 
Frank D. Mechling of Torrance, Dr. J. P. 
Beasom of Glendale, the Rev. Delmar 
Dyreson of San Diego, the Rev. R. D. Lech- 
leitner of Los Angeles, and the Rev. Henry 
Irving Kohler of Los Angeles. 

The climax of the convention came Sat- 
urday night. One hundred strong, we 
gathered for our banquet in the beautiful 
Gold Room of the U. S. Grant Hotel. Our 
new regional president, Paul Michael of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
was the toastmaster. The program ranged 
from comical ditties, sung informally by 
the different groups at the long table, to 
the inspiring address of Dr. Beasom and 
the winning Thought Project paper, “Youth 
and World Peace,” read by Stella Wold of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
The other regional officers for the coming 
year were introduced: Elizabeth Klockers 
of Fresno State College, vice-president; 
Doris Schubert of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, secretary; and Lawrence Fickle of 
Fullerton Junior College, treasurer. Re- 
gional advisers are Dr. Earnest A. Trabert 
of Berkeley, Mrs. Muriel Bixby Clark of 
Hollywood, the Rev. Elmer Friedlund of 
San Diego, and the Rev. R. D. Lechleitner 
of Los Angeles. 

Sunday morning we had Bible study and 
then church services with installation of 
officers and our own student choir. After 
the closing luncheon we were loathe to 
disband, so we saw a bit of Mexico to- 
gether. Ciara ANDERSON. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


FEBRUARY 27 a Lutheran Student Confer- 
ence was held at the University of North 
Carolina. In the afternoon seminars were 
conducted by J. L. Morgan, D.D., pres- 
ident of the United Synod of North Caro- 
lina, and by Edward Fulenwider, D.D., of 
Burlington. The former spoke on “What 
the Church Should Mean to Christian 
Youth,” and the latter on “Big Christian 
Young People for Big Communities.” Brief 
devotional periods were led by Pastor 
Clarence E. Norman of Raleigh and Pas- 
tor Charles E. Fritz of Greensboro. 

The conference closed with a dinner at 
six o’clock. The speaker of the evening 
was the Rev. Frank S. Hickman, Ph.D., of 


‘ham), and the University of North Caro-_ 
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Duke University, who used as his topic, 
“Majors and Minors.” 

Approximately 100 were in attendance; 
there being eighty-five at the dinner. 

Schools represented were: North Caro- 
lina State and St. Mary’s (Raleigh), High 
Point College (High Point), Woman’s Col- 
lege of University of North Carolina 
(Greensboro), Elon College (Elon), Lenoir 
Rhyne (Hickory), Duke University (Dur- 


lina (Chapel Hill). Duke was the only 
school having faculty and staff members > 
present at the dinner, there being six from 
the university at Durham. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Lutheran Student Association of Caro-_ 
lina, under the direction of the Rev. Henry 
A. Schroder of Durham, student pastor | 
to Carolina and Duke. 

This was the first general Lutheran con- 
ference ever held at Chapel Hill. Many | 
have suggested that it be made an annual 
affair. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


at Springfield, Ohio, held special Ash 
Wednesday services in the chapel on the 
morning of March 2. The Rev. Charles 
Sheriff, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Evangelism of the Synod of 
Ohio, was the guest preacher. His subject, 
“Behold the Man,” was based on Matthew 
27: 22, “What shall we then do with Jesus 
who is called the Christ?” 

Dr. B. H. Pershing, professor of Church 
History, conducted the service and intro- 
duced the speaker. Dr. T. A. Kantonen, 
professor of Systematic Theology, with the 
help of Dr. Pershing, administered the 
Communion to students, faculty and 
friends who were assembled for this an- 
nual service. 


WITTENBERG CHOIR 


On a PrE-EasTER musical odyssey, forty 
singers of Wittenberg College will carry 
sacred music to Eastern audiences in five 
states. 

Wittenberg’s a cappella choir is under 
the direction of Prof. J. T. Williams. The — 
choir, which has gained national fame by 
its annual broadcasts over the networks, 
will include two concerts in New York 
City, at Holy Trinity Church in Greater 
New York, and at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Brooklyn. 

This is the itinerary: March 27, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, St. John’s Church, Dr. W. M. 
Hackenberg pastor; March 28, Wheeling, 
W. Va., Edgewood Church, the Rev. C. A. 
Portz pastor; March 29, Hagerstown, Md., 
Trinity Church, Dr. J. S. Simon pastor; 
March 30, Frederick, Md., Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. A. J. Traver pastor; 
March 31, Philadelphia, Messiah Church, 
Jefferson and Sixteenth Streets, Dr. Ross 
H. Stover pastor; April, Brooklyn, Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Fourth Ave. and 
75th Street, Dr. W. F. Sunday pastor; 
April 3, Greater New York, Holy Trinity 
Church, 65th Street and Central Park 
West, Dr. Paul E. Scherer pastor; April 4, 
Lancaster, Pa., Grace Church, Dr. Allen L. 
Benner pastor; April 5, Harrisburg, Pa., 
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Christ Church, the Rev. J. E. Rudisill pas- 
tor; April 6, Johnstown, Pa., Moxham Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. H. C. Michael pastor; 
“April 7, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Zion Church, 
Dr. John J. Myers pastor. 

From among 176 students who sang at 
auditions in September, 81 were chosen 
‘by Director Williams to comprise the choir 
which will sing “The Seven Last Words” 
‘by Dubois this spring in Eastern cities. 
“The choir rehearses four hours weekly. 
K. J. Linn. 


A NEW VENTURE IN 
LUTHERANISM 


(Continued from page 2) 


'the Augustana Synod; the secretary, a 
‘member of the Missouri Synod; and the 
treasurer, a member of the United Lu- 
| theran Church. Consider, further, that over 
_ three-fourths of the members could not 
name the synodical affiliation of the of- 
ficers chosen did they wish to; and they 
_do not wish to! Here, then, is a dramatic 
example of highly effective non-synodical 
Lutheranism at work in a vital organiza- 
tion. 

Of particular interest is the nature of 

~the programs sponsored by this new or- 
ganization. In a recent meeting the Lu- 
_theran Alumni Association of Chicagoland 
‘\chose as the subject for serious considera- 
ition this question, “What contributions can 
Lutheranism make to American life?” 
After the Rev. Charles Leslie Venable, 
pastor of Wicker Park Lutheran Church, 
presented a paper characterized by pene- 
trating insight and deep earnestness, a dis- 
cussion followed which would have cheered 
the spirits of any Lutheran deeply con- 
cerned with the function of his church in 
contemporary American life. Or, drawing 
an illustration from the future, at the next 
meeting the versatility of the members of 
such an organization will be further re- 
vealed when a brilliant teacher of Ger- 
| man presents, on the basis of a fresh trans- 
| lation, a critical review of Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf,” and an instructor in music leads 
a discussion on recent contributions to re- 
ligious musical literature. 

We wish emphatically to convey the 
thought that the motivating spirit of such 
a Lutheran Alumni Association is at once 
(1) the enrichment of personal and social 
life and (2) service to the church by in- 

creasingly effective participation in its con- 
gregational work or support of its sub- 
sidiary organizations. This should be un- 
derlined mentally by the reader, for it 
expresses the inner motives and not merely 
the stated aims of the association.* The 
reason for developing a Lutheran Alumni 
Association in Chicagoland or anywhere 
else in the United States, is clearly not to 
create a mutual admiration society or a 


* The aims have been stated in terms which 
can be adopted, with appropriate changes, by 
any similar association: 

I. To bring into corporate relation all Lu- 
theran alumni for purposes of religious and 
social fellowship. 

Il. To stimulate and sustain on the part of 
Lutheran alumni vigorous Christian life in 
church and community. 

III. To interest Lutheran alumni In and en- 
courage their moral and financial support 
of the purposes and activities of Lutheran 
Student Associations in Chicagoland and 
throughout the country. 

IV. To enjoy fellowship with any other Lu- 
theran alumni associations in America. 
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separate educated aristocracy. Rather, the 
objective is to create a powerful fellow- 
ship in which those of common back- 
ground, earlier personal and organizational 
associations, and a common approach to 
problems may pursue corporate activities. 
From laity and clergy throughout the East 
and Middle West we have already received 
written and spoken words of encourage- 
ment and interest, and familiar are such 
phrases as these, “an uncontrolled group 
of Lutheran laity of all synodical groups 
and of such quality might very well con- 
tain the germ of a new and desperately 
needed movement in American Lutheran- 
ism.” 

That a number of Lutheran Alumni As- 
sociations at strategic points in the coun- 
try might make such a contribution is 
something we would be as hesitant to con- 
template as it is something we would 
fondly desire. The venture is being made, 
and it is enlisting intellectual vigor and 
religious zeal. The months and years to 
come will reveal its real destiny. In the 
meantime, alert Lutherans do well to know 
of it and catch some of its spirit. 


WAGNER COLLEGE HOST 
TO STUDENTS 


Staten Island, N. Y. The Wagner Col- 
lege fifty-three-acre campus at Staten 
Island, N. Y., suddenly became a conven- 
tion city March 4-6, when more than 250 
Lutheran students from thirty-seven col- 
leges and hospitals throughout the East- 
ern part of the nation convened on the 
campus for the nineteenth annual three- 
day convention of the North Atlantic 
Region of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion. “Christian Youth Action” was the 
central theme of the conference that be- 
gan Friday afternoon, March 2, and ended 
Sunday afternoon at a communion service 
at Holy Trinity Church, New York City. 

The event was also an international con- 
ference and included students not only 
from colleges from Boston down to Balti- 
more and as far west as Illinois, but men 
from Japan, India, Germany and Austria. 
It furnished data for the interview with 
Secretary Mildred E. Winston which is 
reported on pages six and seven of this 
issue of THE LUTHERAN. 

Activities of the convention officially 
opened at a Fellowship Dinner in Cunard 
Hall Friday evening. Gottfried Alberti, 
student at the Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia, who was president of the 
North Atlantic Region of the Lutheran 
Student Association, was toastmaster. 

Seated at the head table with President 
and Mrs. Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner 
College were Dr. and Mrs. Gould Wickey; 
Prof. Donald R. Heiges of Gettysburg Col- 
lege; Dr. Bertha Paulssen, noted social 
worker of Hamburg; Dr. Kathryn Herzog 
of Hunter College; Miss Mildred Winston 
of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church; Dr. Mary E. Markley, 
also of this Board; and Dr. N. D. Goehring 
of Boston. 

An informal assembly was later held in 
the auditorium at which outstanding guests 
were introduced. President Stoughton and 
Dr. Willis S. Hinman, Wagner chaplain, 
extended a hearty welcome to visitors to 


“Any financial effort which has Dr. Pann- 
koke as its director is a long way on the 
road to success.”—W. H. Greever, Secretary, 
United Lutheran Church. 


Raise Funds NOW 


From a disastrous low of thirty-five 
billion in 1933, the national income 
is now exceeding seventy billion. 
Wide-awake churches are grasping 
the opportunity and are NOW suc- 
cessfully carrying through financial 
projects. Experienced counsel and 
assistance can help you do the same 
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Your inquiry will have prompt and 
personal attention. Write for folder 
today. 
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Wagner. At the close of the assembly, Dr. 
George Aus, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, and president of the 
Wagner Alumni Association, conducted a 
devotional. Dr. Wickey, one of the fore- 
most leaders of Lutheran youth, delivered 
the address on the theme of the confer- 
ence, “Christian Youth Action.’ 


THE LUTHERAN CITY 
MISSION 


The Lutheran City Mission of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania is conducting a 
Lenten Preaching Mission on the six Sun- 
day evenings of Lent, at St. Johannis 
Church, Fifteenth Street below Poplar, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the past forty years the Lutheran 
City Mission has been conducting services 
and giving spiritual ministrations in homes, 
hospitals and penal institutions of this 
city. More than 16,000 persons are min- 
istered to each year. Assistance, counsel, 
relief and other forms of loving service 
are rendered by the needy. 

Members of the staff serve as chaplains, 
or visitors, to seven of the city’s largest 
hospitals, four large Homes, the peniten- 
tiary, county prison and the House of Cor- 
rection. Pastors and other volunteer work- 
ers visit in the remaining Homes and hos- 
pitals in the city. They reach every com- 
munity. 

These services will be in charge of G. H. 
Bechtold, D.D., Executive Secretary of the 
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A Poignant Presentation 
of the Crucifixion 


Timely and impressive, Dubois’s “The 
Seven Last Words” as given by the a ca- 
pella choir of Wittenberg College will 
bring to hearts of Lenten audiences the 
solemnity of the season. 

The choir will sing in the churches, as 
follow: 


ST. JOHN’S, ZANESVILLE, O MAR. 27 
EDGEWOOD, WHEELING, W. VA.....MAR. 28 
TRINITY, HAGERSTOWN, MD MAR. 29 
EVANGELICAL, FREDERICK, MD...MAR, 30 
MESSIAH, PHILADELPHIA, PA.......MAR. 31 
GOOD SHEPHERD, BROOKLYN, N.Y..APR. 1 
TRINITY, MANHATTAN, N. Y. 5 

GRACE, LANCASTER, PA....... 
CHRIST, HARRISBURG, PA 

MOXHAM, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
MT. ZION, PITTSBURGH, PA 


All programs begin at 8 P. M. with excep- 
tion of April 3 when concert begins at 4 P.M. 


= OLDING CHAIRS —= 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Back and Seat. 
Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 


$16.00 a Dozen. 


REDIiNGTON CO., Dept. 76, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, ete., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 
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Board of Inner Missions of the Minis- 
terium, and acting superintendent of the 
Lutheran City Mission. He will be as- 
sisted by the Rev. Arthur R. Chatten, Lu- 
theran chaplain in the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, Byberry, and other hospitals, 
as well as manager of the Lutheran Free 
Employment Service. Another member of 
the staff assisting Dr. Bechtold is the Rev. 
Frederick A. Smith, Lutheran chaplain in 
the Penitentiary, County Prison, House of 
Correction and several of the large down- 
town hospitals. 

Special music will feature each service. 
Arrangements have been made for choirs 
from St. John’s Church, Melrose Park; 
Atonement Church, Frankford; Redeemer 
Church, Falls of Schuylkill, and the local 
church, to assist in the regular services 
and to sing special anthems. 

The work of the Lutheran City Mission 
was given its start in this city by the Rev. 
Dr. J. F. Ohl, who directed its activities 
for many years. For the past eight years 
Dr. Ohl has been confined to his bed as a 
result of a stroke. He is Superintendent 
Emeritus of the Lutheran City Mission. 

The City Mission is one of the four 
major departments of the Board of Inner 
Missions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. The headquarters are in the Muh- 
lenberg Bulding. 

The committee in charge of these spe- 
cial services is Mr. Albert E. Koch chair- 
man, Mr. John F. Buch, the Rev. Bela 
Shetlock, and the Rev. William F. Herr- 
man, president of the Inner Mission Board. 


MILLERSBURG CHURCH 
REDEDICATED 


Millersburg, Ind. February 27 was a day 
of rejoicing at St. Peter’s Church, the oc- 
casion marking seventy years of history, 
the rededication of the church following 
improvements and interior decorating re- 
cently completed, and the dedication of 
the Everett Orgatron. In the morning a 
rededicatory service for the church build- 
ing was in charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
G. L. Schroyer. The sermon was preached 
by a former pastor, the Rev. Loyal T. Riley 
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of Evansville, Ind., in which he stressed 
“The Value of Christian Love.” A choir — 
of twenty voices led in the musical part 
of the service. 

A social time was had at the noon hour 
while enjoying a pot-luck-carry-in lunch 
in the basement of the church. In the 
afternoon a service was held to dedicate 
the orgatron, and piano, a gift to the con- | 
gregation last Christmas Eve by Pastor 
Schroyer in memory of his wife, who died 
last year. The pastor officiated. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Paul M. 
Brosy of Goshen, Ind., on the theme, 
“Music an Aid to Worship for Christian 
Believers.” The day was one of spiritual 
enrichment to the large audiences attend- 
ing. New song books for the Sunday — 
school were procured for Christmas and | 
new Common Service Books were secured 
for use the first day of dedication; also 
three sets of paraments for the altar, desk _ 
and lectern, making five complete sets. 

The progress being made is a matter of 
joy to the pastor and the congregation. In 
the three years of Mr. Schroyer’s pastor- 
ate there have been fifty additions to the 
membership and ten losses. They are seek- 
ing to be alive to the needs of the Church 
and the community. 

The improvements were made at an ex- 
penditure of $1,800, the orgatron costing 
$490. This two-manual instrument has a 
walnut console and twenty-one Mayland 
chimes and ten stops. 


THe EvaNnceLicaL Lutheran Church of 
Hungary has resolved to perpetuate the 
memory of Martin Luther with a monu- 
ment in Budapest. An appeal has been 
issued to all evangelicals in that country 
by General Inspector Dr. Baron Albert 
Radvansky, Bishop Dr. Bela Kapi, and 
Bishop Dr. Sandor Raffay requesting con- 
tributions for the project. 


OBITUARY 
Mary Pfouts Bair 


daughter of David and Nancy Freed Pfouts, 
was born near Winesburg, Holmes County, 
Ohio, December 18, 1848. 

March 27, 1884, she was united in marriage 


ST. PETER'S CHURCH, MILLERSBURG, INDIANA 
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/ 
_.o George Bair of Mansfield, Ohio. They set up 
ia home in Mansfield and lived there until 
tne death of Mr. Bair, September 27, 1924. On 
‘Yebruary 28, 1925, Mrs. Bair moved to the 
1ome of her daughter, Mrs. Alvin E. Bell, in 
Toledo, Ohio. Here she made her home, with 
che exception of brief periods spent at the home 
-of her son, the Rev. Dwight P. Bair of Cham- 
soaign, Ill. 

There were born to Mr. and Mrs. Bair one 
son, Dwight Pfouts Bair, pastor of Grace Church, 
Shampaign, Ill., and one daughter, Nola Eliza- 
seth, now Mrs. Alvin E. Bell of Toledo, Ohio. 
“George Bair became a member of First 
Shurch, Mansfield, October 5, 1879, and Mrs. 
3air was received into communicant member- 
ship of the congregation about forty years ago, 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. H. L. Wiles. 
3he was active in the Willing Workers’ Society, 
jhe Sunday school and the church in_ her 
younger days and maintained her interest in 
‘yer home church and its activities until the end. 

Mrs. Bair’s health has gradually and slowly 
Mtaueu over a period of years, but she was 
about the home as usual on Tuesday, March 1, 
intil the middle of the afternoon, when she 
swent peacefully to sleep to awaken with her 
“Saviour in her Father’s house. 

» “For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
Phil. 1: 21. 

Funeral services were conducted by_ Dr. 
Franklin E. Strobel and the Rev. William Guise 
~n Glenwood Lutheran Church, Toledo, where 
Dr. Bell is pastor, and in the First Church, 
' Mansfield, on March 4, by Dr. G. E. Swoyer and 
‘the Rev. David Mumford, assistant pastor. In- 
terment took place in Mansfield Cemetery. 

G. E. Swoyer. 


E 


The Rev. Henry Branson Richards 


a., and the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
hiladelphia in 1895. He was ordained by the 
‘Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and undertook as 
“his first pastorate a _ struggling congregation 
“known as the Church of the Transfiguration. 
‘He succeeded in placing this congregation upon 
-a firm basis and built a church. 

In 1903 he accepted the call of St. James 
(Church, Lebanon, in which his father was 

deeply interested and active and which then 

was also in its beginnings. He succeeded in 
building up the Sunday school and congrega- 

‘tion to a most favorable condition, and during 
‘his pastorate the building was enlarged. It 

was during this period that he became inter- 

asted in the Lutheran Mission at Hershey and 

served them for twelve years, resigning in 1914 
‘to become field secretary of Lutheran Missions 
in Puerto Rico. He traveled extensively in this 

work, but maintained his residence in Lebanon. 
_ In 1916 he received a call to the Church of 
| the Redeemer, Rochester, N. Y., another effort 

which was in the mission stage. He not only 
\-ejuvenated that congregation and placed it on 

43 healthy basis, but started a new mission in 
lthe northern part of Rochester. Climatic con- 

ditions in that section did not seem to agree 
“with him and he moved to Athens, N. Y. Here, 
‘too. he strengthened a historic church which 
| had become weak, and then accepted a call to 

the chair of English Literature and taught the- 
ology at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. ‘Ys 
where he remained for six years. 

' Three years ago he returned to St. James 

Church, Lebanon. He was deeply devoted to 
'the church, and last year built a home which 

he dedicated as a memorial to his efforts in 
‘forty years in the ministry and assigned it to 

the congregation to be possessed after Mrs. 

Richards’ death. 

The funeral service on March 11 was con- 
ducted at St. James Church by the Rev. Frank 
Croman. president of the Lebanon Conference, 
and Dr. A. Charles R. Keiter, pastor of Salem 
Church. At the grave Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
assisted. Interment took place in Charles Evans 

' Cemetery, Reading, Pa., beside his distinguished 
| father. 

Mr. Richards attained considerable prom- 
inence as a home missions advocate and sup- 
porter during his forty years in the ministry. 
He was a conscientious worker and frequently 
asserted that a minister receives his highes* 
reward in what he can put into the work 
rather than what can be derived from it for 

| himself. 

He had a high rating for intellectual attain- 
| ment and was esteemed as a pulpit orator. His 

many fine personal attributes endeared him to 
'a large circle of friends in addition to the 
» members of his congregations. 

In addition to his wife, the former Martha 
Anna Bittner, a native of Philadelphia, he 
leaves a brother, Charles M. Richards, and a 
sister. Mrs. Ira L. Bennetch, both of Lebanon. 
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The Rev. Samuel Alexander Shaulis 


a retired pastor of the Pittsburgh Synod, died 
on the morning of March 4, 1938, at his home 
in Somerset, Pa., after being in definitely fail- 
ing health for a number of months, due largely 
to his age and a severe fall a year ago. Death 
came as a welcome release from his suffering. 

Born May 31, 1862, on a farm near Somerset, 
the son of Frederick W. Shaulis and his wife, 
Mary A. Pyle, he was confirmed March 13, 1877, 
in Bakersville, Pa. He attended the Gettysburg 
Academy, graduating in 1888, and in 1893 com- 
pleted his course at the Gettysburg Seminary. 
Ordination followed September 10 of that same 
year, at the hands of the Alleghany Synod in 
Huntingdon, Pa. His pastorates, three in num- 
ber and all in Pennsylvania, were at Cassville, 
1893-1897; New Florence, 1897-1907; and Grove 
Chapel, 1907-1909. A parsonage at New Florence, 
a church at Lockport, and one at Robison, Pa., 
were built under his direction. Born in the 
country, he was happy to serve difficult rural 
parishes and did so with great acceptability, 
preaching a simple and_ strongly evangelical 
message. He held his office with dignity and 
enjoyed the esteem and love of his people. 

Pastor Shaulis was married in 1890 to Mary 
Elizabeth Miller. Their four children, all_of 
whom with their mother survive him, are Roy 
H. of Somerset, Earl F. of Bakersville, the Rev. 
Samuel S., pastor of the First Lutheran Church, 
Vandergrift, Pa. and Mary E. (Mrs. Frank 
Cober) of Pittsburgh. 

Services were held in Pastor Shaulis’ home 
in Somerset, March 7, in charge of the Rev. 
Luther W. Gross of the Glade Parish, in which 
he held his congregational membership, as- 
sisted by I. Hess Wagner, D.D. Interment fol- 
lowed in the Lutheran Cemetery of Bakersville. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


SYNOD 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 
didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. H. 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring convention of the Erie Confer- 
ence of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held in 
Calvary Church, Sharon, Pa., the Rev. C. Fred- 
erick Christiansen pastor, Tuesday, March 22. 

Donald L. Houser, Sec. 


The Greensburg Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its spring convention at Trinity 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., the Rev. George C. 
Booth pastor, Tuesday, March 29, 1938. The 
sessions will open at 9.00 A. M. with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion. 

George C. Booth, Sec. 
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BOOKS for CONFIRMATION and EASTER GIFTS 


THE DAY’S WORSHIP 


Daily Devotions for the Year 
Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. 


The 372 page-length daily devotions provided in this new pocket-size devotional 
manual have been contributed by as many prominent pastors and church leaders of most 
of the Lutheran bodies in our land. Each meditation is limited to a single page, and 
includes an indicated Scripture lesson, a short text and devotional study, and a brief 
prayer. The devotions for each weekly period relate to some appropriate theme. 


Cloth. 41%4 x 6 inches. 385 pp. 75 cents. 
Fabrikoid, gilt top. $1.00. 


HELPS ON THE ROAD 


Devotional Talks on Vital Themes 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


Though originally presented as chapel talks at the Mt. Airy Lutheran Theological Seminary, these heart-to-heart chats in 
deeply devotional style will appeal to every earnest Christian. In a plain and vital fashion they all deal with the simple eternal 
truths that give our Christian thinking its substance and significance. Nine of these devotional studies are on the Lord’s Prayer, six F 
on texts from the Psalter, six on Simon Peter’s experience of Christ, and four on II Corinthians 5:19, each concluding with a 


prayer. Cloth. ' $1.00. 


AN EAGLE OF THE WILDERNESS 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 
This narrative sketch of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is no ordinary biography, but 
a weaving together in story form of such significant and revealing events in his life as 
are needed to make possible a close and sympathetic acquaintance with one whom Lu- 
therans, old and young, should know. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTENBERG 
PARSONAGE 


By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 
Here is an unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a charming account of 
Luther’s home life. Taking the role of a regular correspondent and welcome visitor in 


that home, the author gives an account vibrant with human interest. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 


Authorized by The United Lutheran Church in America 
Prepared by The Common Service Book Committee 


A collection of collects and prayers supplementing those provided in “The Common 
Service Book.” These have been chosen from the devotional writings of all ages and 
include prayers especially written for this volume. 

A wide range of conditions and circumstances is provided for, the 399 collects and 
pee and the thirty general prayers being grouped under more than 250 classi- 
cations. 
This manual will serve as a valuable aid, for specific use or as suggestively help- 
ful, for the pastor, and also for church workers, church organizations, and the family 


circle. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.50; 
Red Morocco, red under gold edges, $3.75. 


THE FAMILY SERVICE BOOK 


Authorized by The United Lutheran Church in America 


A manual for family worship. Brief but complete forms for morning and evening devotions for the weekly period are provided. 
Daily Scripture lessons and an extensive selection of prayers relating to every aspect of Christian life arranged for easy reference 
are included. The plan and content is conformed to the Church Year plan and the ordered instruction of the church. 
Blue cloth. 361 pp. Price, $1.50. 


A SPECIAL PAMPHLET EDITION OF “THE SERVICES OF THE FAMILY SERVICE BOOK.” Inexpensive service forms for each 
member of the family. Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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